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HERE is at this writing no perceptible change in the political situ- 


The contradictory telegraphing to 


! 
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ation the newspapers from 
beth sides continues, and makes the bulletin- boards very amusing 
reading. Asfaras our own observation goes, the public in general has 
become very calm over the matter, and among the best men of both 
parties partisan eagerness for victory is more and more dominated 
by the desire above all things, and no matter with what result, for 
a count not only “fair,” as the politicians say, but above suspicion. 
Mr. Hayes labors in the matter under the disadvantage of having 
to secure the vote of all the three States, South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana, in order to secure even a majority of one in the 
Electoral College; and the Returning Board in Louisiana having 
been already couvicted of gross frauds, and being controlled by his 
political friends, its finding, in so far as it goes behind the ballot- 
boxes, will necessarily be received with more or less distrust in case 
it is in his favor. As regards South Carolina, the Board 
Canvassers there more respectable, and an effort is being 
made by the Democrats to have it prohibited by mandamus of 
the Supreme Court from enquiring into the validity of returns 
of the vote for the Presidential electors. The motion is to be argued 
to-day, and, if successful, the count will be a mere mechanical 
matter, in which watching can prevent any fraud. The Florida Board 
is, we believe, entirely respectable. If Tilden succeeds in any one of 
them he will be elected ; and without pretending to have any mate- 
rials on which to base a prophecy, the increasing vehemence of the 
Republican allegations of fraud seems to indicate that they fear to 
rely on the mere mechanical count of ballots, and place much de- 
pendence on the existence of fraud or violence at the polls. The 
judicial powers of the Florida and Louisiana Boards are not dis- 
puted. * That there was fraud and violence in all three States we 
suppose is hardly doubtful. The misfortune of the situation is 
that the fact cannot be enquired into by some non-partisan body 
commanding public confidence. It is at present impossible to say 
when the Florida Board will have completed its labors, as it has 
the power of adjournment. The Louisiana Board begins work 
to-morrow, and there is a powerful body of Northern politicians in 
New Orleans prepared to watch the count. 
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During the late campaign both Presidential candidates gave the 
‘‘ one-term” theory their countenance, Governor Hayes by a vol- 
untary pledge not to accept a second term, and Governor Tilden by 
a recommendation to amend the Constitution in this direction. We 
gave some reasons at the time for thinking that the proposal rested 
on a shallow view of human nature and a false view of our political 
institutions. But the principle which underlies it has just been sub- 
jected, in the sight of the whole country, to a practical test worth 
a whole library of abstract arguments. The result of the test, we 
think, ought to be accepted as finally conclusive. Since the Cincin- 
nati Convention General Grant has been as completely shut off from 
any hope of another term as if the Constitution forbade it. We 
ought, therefore, if the theory be sound, to have had the govern- 
ment administered without any reference to the _ political 
contest, in which the President has had no personal stake. But 
what is the fact? The whole governmental machinery has 
been more completely diverted to the service of a party than 
ever before. From the highest Cabinet officer to the lowest 
Custom-house clerk, the nominal servants of the public 
have become the servants of the Republican party. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has devoted his time and strength to or- 
ganizing the Republican campaign. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has tried to prove that the public credit was involved in the vic- 
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tory of a pat rh ( m-hou has ¢ l 
its forees in PpPore ¢ party canalicate l 1 4 1 \ 
assailed the personal character of Mr. Tilden with 
fessedly based on official information. ‘17 
ment clerks and letter-carriers have b extensive 

} and as open as if the practice had never been ¢ 
tioned. And all this has been done in an eleetion wher 
scarcely be pretended that any really vital issue w 
has been done by a party that professed to make * civi 
reform ” one of its objects; it has been done to elec® a « 


whose letter of acceptance consisted mainly of a declar 


this whole class of practices; and it has been permitted 
dent who once formally committed himself with some show « 
cerity and earnestness to basing the civil service on capacity and 
character. 

We are glad to say our fears about the two constitutional amend- 
ments in this State, taking the prisons and canals ou ! 
have not been realized. Both amendments have been adopted. 
They abolish the system of electing boards of three Can:al ¢ 
missioners and three Prison Inspectors by popular vote, w! ha 
made both the canals and prisons most shameful and | 
sources of fraud and corruption, and substitute for them the 
appointment of a single Superintendent of Canals with full powers, 


and a single Superintendent of Prisons with full powers, by the 
Governor with the consent of the Senate, making them liable to 


summary dismissal by the Governor. The result will be that 


if the canals and prisons are not well managed hencefor- 
ward it will be easy to tell who is respo Consider 
ing how politicians cling to patronage and li they love 


“direct responsibility to the people,” the suce 


is somewhat surprising, and must be ascrived to the absorption of 
the ruling class in the Presidential election. We ought to add—at 
the risk of “throwing our influence ’ against Mr. Haves—that we 
are indebted for the amendments to the tricky and degraded 


Samuel, his opponent. 


In refreshing contrast to the abortive attempt at * reform within 
the party” in Massachusetts, the Philadelphia Republicans 
ceeded in threttling the regular candidate for sheritfi This man, 
Rowan, had while in oftice, by practices exactly akin to 
Tweed, largely increased the city debt and laid the foundations 
for a formidable power. His nomination for 
sheriff was anticipated, and the Philadelphia press with almest one 
voice warned against it as most unfit and shocking. No sooner had 
Rowan captured the convention, however, than the same papers, 
with a few honorable exceptions, gave him the same support that 
they were giving Hayes. To this disgusting spectacle Forney’s 
Press was, of course, not wanting. Before the nomination it had 
distinctly declared that, Republican though it was, it would oppose 
Rowan even as a Republican candidate, but the next day it 
calmly entered the ranks of his apologists, and was condemned to 
see its own dishonor posted daily in the columns of the Evening 
Telegraph, which pursued Rowan with great courage and consis- 
teney to the end. Rowan ited 
by the Democratic candidate—a man of good character—by some- 
thing more than 5,000 votes. Rowan ran 13,411 behind his 
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and as Wright ran 8,243 ahead of his, it appears that 


suc- 
those of 


‘“‘boss ’-ship of 


The result is instructive. was defe; 
ticket, 


5,168 reform 


Republicans scratched their ticket without substituting any other 
name for Rowan’'s, while 8,243 went straight over to the Democratie 


side. In a total vote of 137,000 these figures seem very small, and 


show clearly enough the strength of party ties even in face of such 
a calamity as Rowan’s election would have been. 


We are glad to see that [arper’s Weekly is waking up to a sense 


of the impropriety, mild term, of the want of harmcnvy 


to use a 
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( rand Mr. Né had tilled the paper 
( Co mus Republicans, and we had 
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) presi to answer the avove qu stion, but we 
nd the Weelly that Mr. Nast das filled the paper with the 
caricatures of Mr. Schurz, representing him to the world as 
i cunni ulventurer when the editor was testifying to his 
honor and integrity, and that in a notable instance, about a year 
the editor was severely criticising the Adminisiration, the 
t illustrating the humbug and raseality of all who 
t d fauit with j lt would be easy to preduce several other ex- 
of the same want of unity of purpose between the two de- 
partments of the paper. In fact, to the secular eye, this looks like 
a most unfortunate subject to bring up, much as one is disposed to 
pardon in *feampaign ” writing. We see the Hvening Post, though 
fresh from coneoeting or circulating a disgraceful canard about 
the effeet of the election on the publie credit, is also troubled 
about the same thing. We intend in a few days, when the 
election excitement is over, tosay a word ourselves about campaign 
arty journalism (with illustrations’, which we think one of the most 


moral and debauching agencies of our time, and which has never 
ppeared in a worse shape than in the late canvass. Its finishing 
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» its excesses With moral reflections does not make the picture less 


tuality which has eharacterized if from the be- 
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, the International Exhibition was formally closed on Friday 


with ceremonies in which the President and other dignitaries 
participated. The total attendance during the six months amounted 
to nine millions, and the receipts promise, if the Government loan 


loes not take precedence, to reimburse the stockholders to the ex- 
tent of sixty per cent. It is to be hoped that this may lawfally 
There was nothing so remarkable about the Ex- 


come to Pp ISS. 


hibition as the way in which it was carried through, when once de- 


termined on, by the enterprise and devotion of the private citizens 
of Philadelphia. And as this method was unique in the history of 


international expositions, so we doubt if it could have been adopted 
in any other city in the Union with the same heartiness or with the 
same conspicuous success. The management has been not more 
listinguished for executive efficieney than for freedom from jobbery 
or suspicion of any kind. Its hardest task has been, however, to 


{an open breach with the political body known as the “ Cen- 


wVvolu 
tennial Commission,” or, as we might say, to devise a modus vivendi, 
since the Commission was intent on getting a living out of the Ex- 
iibition, if not by interference with the finances, at least by being 
tin board and lodging on the pretence of exercising more or 
sapoeryphal funetions. That this stumbling-block was got over 
with so little frietion and publie seandal, and at no greater outlay, 

in the highest degree creditable to Mr. John Welsh and his 
ociates. The system of awards has, we regret to say, fallen 


rt of what was expected from it, and is the only miscarriage to 


be laid at the door of the Exhibition. But on this subject we shall 
have something to say when the facts are better ascertainable than 
the e1 
he last vestige of the Brooklyn seandal litigation has disap- 
red in the discontinuance of his suit by Moulton, on the granting 


by Judge Westbrook of a change of venue to Delaware County ; this 
red would inerease the expense more than he could 
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hear, and, weary of war, he has laid down his arms and returned 
The judge based his deeision partly on the 
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cround that Moulton had cireulated printed documents about the 
case in this district, but then both parties had done so indisecrimi- 
1 


nately ; and, in fact, if the circulation of printed matter about the 
case has prejudiced the publie mind in this district, it would be hard 
to say in what quarter of the State or Union it has not done so. 
if the inhabitants of Delaware County are still unfamiliar with er- 


parte views of the scandal, they are so by virtue of total ignorance 
of the art of reading. The Congregational Association of New 
York and Brooklyn a few weeks ago vindieated Mr. Beecher on 
the ground that no one came forward to accuse him, so that new 
at last he is in both the ecclesiastical and civil forums freed from 
pursuit. The only consolation we ean offer the press under these 
trving circumstances is to be found in that great resouree of countr: 
editors, the ‘* prospect of a general European war.” The European 
despots are arming, and they and their patmpered and effeminate 
nobles will probably soon be locked in deadly combat, to the great 
good of trade and the great stimulation of news-gatheting. 


—_ 


During the early part of the week business was as nearly as pes- 
sible suspended by reason of the poiitical excitement which followed 
' Tuesday’s elections, and when the week closed political affairs had 
not ceased to have a disturbing influence on the financial and trade 
markets. Before eleetion-day it was alleged by the partisans of 
Governor Hayes that Mr. Tilden’s election would irreparably injure 
the public credit; despatches reporting his election were sent to 
Europe, and it was believed there, as it was here, for several days 
that Mr. Tilden would be the next President. United States secu- 
rities in all the foreign markets were as firm as a rock, and the 
comments of the London journals showed that, at least, confidence 
in the credit of the United States Government had not been weak- 
ened. Here the price of gold momentarily advanced to 11014, but 
quickly receded to 10914, or a fraction below the average price for 
several days before the election. On its becoming apparent that 
the vote would be very close, whenever despatches came saying 
that the disputed States would vote for Tilden the price of gold 
fell, on one day even as low as 10944. When, on the other hand, 
despatches came saying that the disputed States would vote for 
Hayes, the price of gold advanced. The speculative share market 
moved in the same way as did the price of gold, for the reason that, 
as Mr. Tilden had, by common consent, 184 votes, and needed only 


one more to elect him, if any one of the disputed States voted for 


him his election would be quietly acquiesced in by both political 
parties, whereas since Mr. Hayes could only be elected by means 


| of the votes of all the disputed States, his election might be ques- 


tioned, and an effort made to prevent his taking office. Before 
the close of the week the expectation of serious trouble under 
any circumstances had grown materially weaker. 





In the foreign markets, which are governed more by home con- 
siderations, confidence in the peace of Europe was believed to be so 
well assured early in the week that there was at Liverpool such an 
upward speculation in cotton as has not been witnessed since the 
beginning of our civil war. The transactions were enormous, and 
the price was advanced to 674d. for Middling Orleans—a rise of 
about half a penny. The importance of this advance to us, we 
may say parenthetically, will be appreciated when it is understood 
that it amounts to about $5 per bale, and on a crop of 4,500,000 
bales would make a difference to us of $22,500,000. While cotton 
was thus advancing, British consols advanced to 963g. This con- 
fidence in peace was rudely shocked later in the week by an after- 
dinner speech of Lord Beaconsfield, and still later by a rejoinder to 
it on the part of the Czar. The Liverpool cotton market lost its 
buoyaney and became heavy, and consols have fallen 11¢ per cent. 
United States bonds in London have also declined a fraction in the 
general depression in that market. The price of gold here has, 
however, not responded to the changes in the London market, but 

‘in the past few days has been steady at about 109%; to 10934. ‘The 
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gold value of the U. S. legal-tender note for one dollar has ranged 
during the week between 0.9980 and $0.9153. The price of silver 
in London has advanced to 54 to 5414, and at the close the gold 
ie old silver dollar was $9.9126, with the gold value of the 


* S0.9202. 


Value of ti 


trade dollar 


The death ef Cardinal Antonelli is a very important event in 
Italian politics, and has doubtless brought the relations which 
have hitherto subsisted between the Papacy and the Govern- 
ment toaclose. Antonelli has for the last twenty eventful years 
been the real director of the Papal policy, and was probably the 
best living representative of the older school of Italian statesmen, 
an accomplished, astute, patient, indefatigable administrator and 
diplomatist, with just enough faith in the Church to make him de- 
voted to the Pope, and enough faith in the world to make his devo- 
tion useful. It is now announced that the Ministry will, on the 
Pope’s death, treat the Vatican as Italian territory, and apply to the 


fation. 


| tod raw from Mr. Lowe a declaration of belief that England wa 


| undertaken by England ina half-hearted way, with an ally who 
| the mass of the people now despise and detest; but hostilities once 


| the Turks are still a very formidable enemy. 


| and would have to be masked by a large army. 


Pope the ordinary provisions of the law regarding the inspection of | 


the bodies of deceased persons and the care of their effects, and it is 


added that the building will probably be seized and the next Pope | 


compelled to live elsewhere. 


The Turco-Russian imbroglio has again assumed a threatening 
aspect, and apparently through the indiscretion of Lord Beacons- 
field, who seems to have an inexhaustible capacity for making 
trouble. Russia, as our readers know, accepted the English propo- 
sals as regarded the armistice and the basis of the proposed subse- 
quent negotiations, but then reasonably enough, as we cannot help 
feeling, determined to put a stop to the useless fighting in Servia 
by demanding an immediate cessation of hostilities, and Turkey 
promptly complied, and all the arrangements were made for a general 
conference at Constantinople, to be held by the ambassadors, with 
the assistanee of one additional envoy from each Power—the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury representing England. Unluckily, on the 9th 
inst., at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, Lord Beaconsfield made a speec! 
in which after recounting all that had been done and was proposed, 
aud holding out good hopes of a peaceful settlement, he went on, 
and, with the same indiscretion which made bim talk of the Queen's 
new title as a bulwark against Russian aggression in India, pro- 
nounced the Russian ultimatum unnecessary, and wound up with a 
peroration which it is no exaggeration to call warlike. He said he 
desired peace, but that if war should come there was “no country 
so well prepared for war as England, none whose resources were so 
great in a righteous cause, and that she was not a country which 
would have to enquire whether she should enter on a second or 
third tampaign. If she once commenced she would not finish until 
right was done.” 


This was, of course, promptly reported in Russia, and on the 
following day the Czar delivered a reply to an address of the citi- 
zens of Moscuw, in which he almost paraphrased Lord Beacons- 
field’s speech. He recounted what had been done in Turkey, 


| combined Turkish and British fleets. 
| therefore probably be 
| war lasted over one campaign, it would probably ¢: 
| in Russia and immense issués of paper money ; but thena g 
| of fighting can be done by a bankrupt nation. 


| financially worse prepared for war. 


the reorganization and new arm: 


| definite shape is the eleetion of a National Council or Parliamet 
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expressed his ardent desire for peace, said that negotiations for a | 


peaceful settlement were about to begin at Constantinople in a few 
days and he hoped would be crowned with success; but “if he 
could not obtain guarantees necessary for carrying out what he de- 
termined to demand from the Porte he would act independently, 


artily ashamed; and 


the eve of a war of which she would be he 


from Sir Stafford Northeote of belief that peace may yet be pre 
served. But the Morning Post, which has the reputation of a semi- 
official position, declares that Russia has designs on Tu kis erri 
tory which England will resist. At Beriin the Conference is already 
pronounced a failure, and the rumors are all of warlike p \- 
tion. 

As regards the chances ef the war, if war there be, it would be 
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begun, as usual, this repugnanece would probably rapi 
With England to keep them well supplied and hold) Constantino} 
They are 
how 150,000 men in Shumla, which is an impregnable position, 
Until, 
it had been in some way disposed of, an advance by land on 
stantinople would be impossible, as long as Russia was not in pos- 
session of the Black Sea, and of this there is no ch: the 
The Russian suecesses would 
at the outset certainlyv—in Asia. If the 
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Indeed, it is qu 
tionable whether a people do not fight better after they have **d 
fi on their than But Russia wa 
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wulted coupons ” before. 
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She has been heavily 


burdened by the compensation to landholders consequent en eman- 
cipation ; by the construction of several great railroad lines, and bs 
the army. There is yet 


no sign of any movement on Germany's part. Her interfere 


ot 


neni 


when it comes, will probably be decisive. 


The only reform proposed by the Turks which has as vet tal 


although a diplomatie circular has been sent out promising in vagu 


terms a great many others. The Council will be composed—it it 
ever meets—of a Lower House of 120 members, elected by the peo- 


ple, and there will be a House of Lords of 36 members, nominated 
by the Sultan, which is to sit from December 1 to the end of Feb- 
ruary each year, and examine the budget presented to it by the 
Crown, and pass laws, but whether it is to be allowed to initiate 
legislation itself, or only to vote on bills presented by the Crown, 
we are unable to say. The members of the Lower House are t 
elected for three years, and the qualification is to be twenty-five 
years of age, and a certain amount of real estate—a freehold, in 
short. The circular promises also a great many i 
forms, such as were called for in the Andrassy Note, ! 
of this kind have been made so often that no faith can er 
to be placed in these. 
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The probable attitude of Rumania and Greece in the coming 


| struggle—if struggle there be—is exciting more or less attention, 


| and the papers are full of rumors about it, now that Servia and 


and was convinced that the whole of Russia would respond to bis | 


summons should he consider it necessary, or Russian honor require 
it.”. This address was received with great enthusiasm in Russia, 
and has produced a good deal of sensation all over Europe. The 
effect produced in Constantinople is said to be unwillingness on the 
part of Turkey to go into the Conference until she knows what the 
Czar had in his mind when he spoke of guarantees he would exact 
even if he bad to act independently. As this looks like an intention 
to refuse under certain circumstances to abide by the decision of 
the Conference the effect in London has been to depress stocks, and 


Montenegro may fairly be considered exhausted and out of the fight. 
Rumania covers the road into Bulgaria and has a standing army of 
33,000 men, witb reserves which would bring it upon a war footing 


| to 144,000, and it has been thought probable, in view of the recent 


calling out of fresh troops, that she might mean to side with Russia, 
he ministry, however, make the most solemn declarations of strict 


' neutrality, and have sent missions to St. Petersburg and London 


asking that the neutrality of their soil may be respected. The 
Greek Government is doing nothing except calling the attention of 
the Powers orally to the fact that the Greek subjects of the Porte 
are as great sufferers as the Slavs, and that if there is anything 


going te be done for anybody ther ought not to be overlooked, 
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I] for anxiety. The features of which 

peak, too, will net lose their importanee with the settlement of 

(| nding question, er with the eleetion of any particular man to 


change or amendment of the eleetoral 
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machinery. We may abolish the Electoral College and substitute a 


direct popular vote, or create the college in a different way, or pro- 

! ter means of counting votes, but we cannot do away with the 
fact which | t upon us last Wednesday in all its ugliness, that the 
nearly equal division of parties practically in the present case 
throws, and may hereafter again in other cases throw, the election 


of the President into the hands of the passionate, ignorant, and 

mi-barbarous and reckless constituencies of which several South- 
With our network of railroads and 
telegraphs the returns of the vote in Northern States are, for the pur- 
oses of public satisfaction, made up and the result known a few hours 


ern States are now composed. 


after dark. In the Southern States there are large districts remote 
from railroads and telegraphs, and in which the means of communi- 


| 
cation probably cannot profitably be improved for years to come, in 
and from whieh the returns ean readily be delayed, and 
1y be unavoidably delayed, for many days. Now, the temptation 


to unserupulous party managers to use this delay for the purpose of 


such majorities as the result in other States may show to 
ssary forthe suecess of their own side, must under these cir- 
cumstances be tremendous. Considering the character of the voters 
and the leaders in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, we would 


k whether a community like the North bas often before, or ever be- 
fore, stood in a more humiliating fposition than that in which we 
tood from last Wednesday week to Wednesday, waiting for the 
delectable politicians of those States to tell us who our next Presi- 
dent should be, and listening to the boastings and lies and mutual 
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tions of fraud | pillage, which they kept sending over the 
There are lower depths than this, but 


anecuUusa 
wires to soothe or rou us ? 
not many. 


The Returning Board in Louisiana, for instanee, is composed 


properly of five, but actually only contains three members, men of 
little eter or position. The only white man on it is a Custom- 
house oilicer. One of the two blaeks has, we believe, been a candi- 
date in the present election, and both are men who ean give no 


tarantees of knowledge or integrity to fit them for such momen- 


{ as this crisis may thrust upon them. When Louisiana 
’ prominently under discussion we had occasion to discuss the 
composition and histery of this Board very fully. Suffice it 
to say now that its powers over the returns are absolute. It 


ean reject those of any parish it pleases, on any grounds of fraud 
or intiuidation or violence which it chooses to pronounce sufficient, 
no appeal from its decision. It was created in the 
worst days of the Carpet- baggers, as a machine that would enable 
them to hold the State indefinitely through the negro vote, and the 
Congressional Committee which enquired into Louisiana affairs 
found it guilty of fraud, and the Senate, by re- 
jecting Pinehback last year, declared unlawful the State legislature 
which the Board returned and which elected him. Now, if Florida 
: Carolina go for Hayes (we are writing while the result is 
still uncertain), it is this Board which will make the next President. 
We do not think the hurrying to New Orleans of prominent men, 
t> see that it does not cheat in the count, makes the spectacle any 
more edifving or cheering. The Board will not need to cheat. It 
can throw the State vote fer whichever candidate it pleases by 
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; unquestioned legal discretion. 
Gradually, the and shortcomings of the Republican 


errors 


party in the treatment of the South are, in one form or another, 


which the voting cannot take place with the ordinary guarantees of 


{Ni mher 604 


“thronging to the bar, and erying, all guilty, guilty.” We are 
learning, little by little, that “ troops” cannet save us, nor vitu- 
peration, nor the negro vote, nor the “ party reeord.” There is 
to us, considering the history of the Federal Administration in 
Louisiana, with its Packards and Caseys and Durells and Billingses, 
something absolutely solemn in the retribution which makes it pos- 
sible for that wretched Returning Board—so sternly condemned 
last year for its frauds by Messrs. Wheeler, Frye, and Hoar—to elect 
Haves, and makes Hayes’s best friends tremble at the thought of 
his entering the White House by such means. The time for settling 
this matter by the aid of old passions or memories is clearly gone 
by. The situation is one which needs hard, manly thinking and 
manly facing of unpleasant and disappointing facts. 

We trust most sincerely, too, that the crisis may not pass with- 


| out fixing the public attention on the point that the conduct ef the 


| 





| fruits in practice. 


Administration since Jackson’s time, and more particularly of Gen- 


| eral Grant’s Administration, in constituting itself a wing of the 


party in power rather than the trustee of the nation, and in employ- 
ing the whole body of oftice-holders, from the President down, even 
to the law-officers with their semi-judicial functions, as electioneer - 
ing agents, deprives us at a crisis like this of the presence of any 
power capable of arbitrating between the conflicting parties, or 
capable of preserving order without exciting suspicion of sinister 
designs. This really constitutes the most serious aspect in the 
present situation. The President and Cabinet ought to be, at a 


juncture like this, a body in whose fairness and impartiality the 


whole people would have implicit confidence, and whose use of the 
public foree would be generally ascribed to_a hearty desire for peace 
and fair play. But what are the facts? The President has made 
himself for'years past the active supporter or coadjutor of one of 
the Southern factions which bas possession of the machinery 
of State government, and has the counting of the votes, in the 
States which now have the decision of the Presidential} contest in their 
hands. The Attorney-General who advises him on the legality of 
his interference by troops or otherwise in the South, and who 
directs the marshals who represent the United States at the polls, 
is fresh from the stump, on which he has been denouncing the oppo- 
sition Nerth and South as public enemies and capable of any vil- 
lany. The Secretary of the Interior is actually the cireetor of the 
canvass of one of the two parties, besides being a man notorious for 
the violence of his language and temper aud the thorough un- 
scrupulousness ef bis politics, and has been absent from his post for 
three months superintending a series of most inflammatory ad- 
dresses to the public, calculated to destroy ail spirit of conciliation 
or compromise between the parties who are now contending in hot 
biood for the mastery. The result is that when the President and 
his assistants are called by the decent, law-abiding, and peace- 
loving portion of the community to preserve order and keep down 
the angry passions of the political partisans, their appearance on 
the scene with the national police only intensifies bitterness 
and increases suspicion. Nor is this bitterness or suspicion 
abated, in the quarters in which it is important it should be 
abated, by the issue of little rhetorical disapprovals of fraud 
and chicane, such as came from the President’s pen last 
week, and which, considering his official history, have had 
such a curiously impressive effect on some Republicans. It 
does not speak well for the condition of political thought among 
us when any portion of the people are relieved and rejoiced at 
finding that the President does not think his successor should be 
‘counted in” by fraud, and have forgotten that the phrases, ‘‘ Let us 
have peace ” and “‘ Let no guilty man escape,” bore such strange 
But, in any event, these bits of gnomie wisdom 
coming from a hot political partisan are not what the crisis calls 
for ; and how little the President has gained in discretion, or in re- 
gard for public opinion, is shown by his sending down General Sheri- 


dan as a pacificator to a State in which this officer distinguished 


| himself a year ago by asking to have whole elasses of the people out- 
| lawed by proclamation, that he might afterwards hunt them down 


with cavalry. In short, this Executive tinkering and meddling 
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with elections and election returns, and sending troops hither and | remedy. Here it is important to observe that, stead of the 
thither to wateh canvassing boards, though it might be tolerated | actual system having been, as might seem likely, adopted w 
from a Pro nt and Cabinet distinguished for their impartiality | out due care and debate, there no part of the Consti n 
and, abstinence from party strife, is objectionable on so many | which was more thoroughly discussed or carefully considered 
grounds of principle and precedent that it has had much todo ; The debates of the Convention show that almost every conceiv- 
With giving Tilden his popular majority, and its continuance is | able system of selecting a President was examined | ion 
helping to drown the Republican party, already seriously disabled, , by Congress; election by a popular vote; by the Senate; by elee- 
beyond all hope of recovery. ters chosen by the State executives; by the State ] iF nd 
The duty of ail good citizens now, however, both North and | by electors taken by lot from Congress—all th methods were 
South, is to give that highest proof of political capacity, which | proposed, and arguments pro and con. may be found in the Madison 
consists jin ability to bear patiently the errors of administra- | Papers. The method finally adopted, though it was founded upon an 


tors and the omissions of legislators, and to remember that the 
success of this Government and the happiness and _ prosperity 
of the people do not depend on any one election or any one Presi- 
dent. If the next President does not obtain his place in a satis- 
factory and fair manner, do not let us get in a passion over it. 
Such things will happen now and again under all political systems, 
and the value of frequent elections lies in the fact that each supplies 
a remedy for the fauits or misfortunes of the preceding one. The 
worst that will happen, if there is any cheating now, and the worst 
that ought to happen, is that the party guilty of conniving at it or 
profiting by it will have disappeared before 1830 under a load of 
infamy, but it is the business of the voters to see that the Govern- 
ment suffers thereby no loss of credit or repute, and the 
no loss of confidence in its ability to meet all emergencies 
of war or peace. 


country 
whether 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 
TE HIE glaring contrast between the Electoral College as an existing 

institution and the Electoral College as it was originally in- 
tended to be, has been over and over again pointed out and discussed. 
The contrast, in facet, at such a moment as the present, when the 
issue cf a hotly-contested political struggle may turn upon the vote 


of a single member of this body, is so grotesque as to be almost | be observed that on 


ludicrous. Hamilton gives in the Federalist the reasons why this 
method of election (this “ excellent” method, as he calls it—* almust 
the only part of the system of any consequence which has escaped 
vithout severe censure ”) was adopted by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. It appears from his account that the reasons which led 
to its adoption were precisely those which would to-day be advanced 
by nine men out of ten for its abolition. 


| ry 


The college, as forecast 
lamilton, is a body of capable and distinguished men, well 
known in their several States, above suspicion of corruption or 
intrigue—or, as he puts it, a small body of ‘‘men most capable 
of analyzing the qualities adapted to the station [of Presi- 
dent], and acting under circumstances favorable to delibera- 
tion and to a judicious combination of all the reasons and 
inducements that were proper to govern their choice.” This 
method would be better than a popular election, because it 
would ‘afford as little opportunity as possible to tumult and dis- 
order.” The “detached and divided situation” of the electors in 
the several States would ‘‘expose them much less to heats and fer- 
ments that might be communicated from them to the people.” Had 
tie election of President been made to depend on “ pre-existing 
bocics of men” (e.g., State legislatures), these ‘might be tampered 
with beforehand to prostitute their votes.” Such was his expecta- 
tion. Yet if to-day any one wishes to point out a 
political sham and humbug, he can searcely find a better instance in 
any country than the Electoral Coll 


eo 
L 


ge of to-day. Hamiiton’s cape- 


clear case of 


entirely mistaken calculation as to its working, Was at the time ger 
rally adm 


an illustration of what was supposed to be the complete exhau 


itted to be, as Hamilton says,‘ exeellent,” 


MW HOT pEriec 


of the subject, we may mention that Elbridge Gerry pointed out 


a serious danger likely to arise from the popular elections the p 
sibility of what we should now eail the permanent © capture” of the 
Presidency by the then powerful Society of the Cincinnati. ‘Th 
fact that the machinery of the Constitution as passed by the ¢ 
vention was afterwards slightiv altered in the eC} n 
makes little or no diflerence. ‘The principles of th 

pro and con. apply in either case equally well \\ 

fact, say that the framers of the Constitution discussed every 
kind of electoral machinery except the kind which t \ 
put in motion—an election by popular vote, masked by a sham 
electoral body. With regard to this we have nothing but the te 


mony of experience, 
The two remedies now most 


frequently suggested for the dif- 
ficulties which this 1 ] 


experience suggests are, first the aire 
} tar ’ ! 
} . , ‘ . 1, ‘ . y ‘ ')) wel aih} P 
popular vote, and, second, the passage of seme such bill as 


that of Mr. Morton’s, debated last 


provides elaborate machinery for the counting of tl 


spring in the Senate, which 
; 


he eleetor 


kona 


| certificates at Washington. With regard to the first, it should 
1@ argument agai ist it most relied upon 

at the time of the adoption of the Constitution has been proved 
| to have no particular importance. The popular “heats and 


ferments” so much dreaded by Hamilton we have had in every 
clection held since. They have not, on the whole, proved serious. 
The argument which now occurs to most people in favor of the 
pepular vote is that the majority on one side or the other would be 
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at as to put all disp 
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apt to be so gre 
fess that we doi 


week articles in 





ute out of the 
t this very mueh, for we have 1 
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. » i | . * ° , 
leading Republican newspapers eonclu 





ing that “on a fair count” Haves has a popular m ity ove 
Tilden. If this can be said in the face of an appar ty of 
more than a q 2 million, it is easy enough to see that with 
a small popular majority both sides would invariably claim Vie- 


tory, and that in every State in which there was not a striet re 
try law the managers woul 


go to work to do with the returns pre- 
cisely what they are now aceused of doing in Louisiana, Fl 


ian: orida, 
and South Carolina. But we think the final argument against the 


popular vote is that it cannot be introduced without complete 
shange in the Constitution, which is in the last degree unlikely. 
The changes to which it seems to us the recent political develop- 
ment of the country does actually point are of a different and a 
much graver nature than any such Constitutional modifications. 


Any one who will look over the debate on Mr. Morton’s bi!l last 


spring will see that while no fault seems to have been found with 
the fairness of its provisions, there was in the speeches of the older 





ble and distinguished ‘college of notables” has become a | and cooler Senators an expression of a vague sense of inseeurity and 
clericai board which, instead of selecting a President, merely | a’arm at the proposals of the bill, unaecom) d by any definite 
records the result of a popular vote, and in which any change | statement of the reas forit. This dread had, we believe, a very 
of vete by “ deliberation,” instead of being regarded as the result | solid lation in fact that Mr. Morton’s billis a long step in tire 
of a “judicious combination of ail the reasous and inducements | direction ef a great danger—that of the assumption by Congress of a 
that were proper to govern their choice,” would be invariably taken | judicial control ove: » electoral returns, and through them over 
to be almost conclusive proof of bribery and corruption. | the election it 

The evils connected with the present condition of our elee- According to the provisions of the Constitution, Congress has 
toral machinery are so patent that the only matter of real in- 
terest suggested by them is the question whether there is any 


an , ee 
Court has. ‘The surprise expressed in 


Ho more aAurMmoriiv ovei 


i election than the Supreme 


some quarters at the ex- 








cr con tutionn pro my oom the ibiect. 

ent ol Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 

of h tive pen all the e¢ eates and the vote 
( I lt, IS founded on eon 1 between Waat a 

; ( ded to | 1d wh ly ij 

dy that « do been s intended, 1 leet 

( ) eo I dihe counting of the vet 1 
r mul 0 ‘ iP n ded mn 
v i pub ) I I lt to th rid, Hiad the Electoral Col- 
ne any real power or standing, ti Co onal count 
ould to this day have probably remained a mere formaiity. But, 
While the Electoral College has become a mere form, the power of 
( ! has been becoming ste lily greater and greater: so that 
the and bitious men who manage the Senate began to see, 
vi o, that in their counting power” they had a means of in- 
tlnencing the result which the framers of the government intended 
the tbe prevented from ever acquiring. The first distinet 
pt te ke use of the power came, in the most natural way in 
the world, in a time of intestine disturbance, in the enactment of the 
twer econd jeint rule, under which the counting of the eleetoral 
\ in the last three elections has taken place. Under this rule, 
for the first time in the history of the country, both Houses assumed 
a absolute veto upon the counting of the electoral vote of any State, 
ind, 1 illustration of the operation of the rule, the Senate ia 
Ie72 1 edt to permit the counting of the vote of Arkansas, thus 
dish ing the State, through what has been since admitted to 


has ern a iple blunder. During the existence of th 


second joint rule both Houses were in the possession of t 


party, and one consequence of this is worth observing. 


1@ Same 
Had the 


Democrats in 1872 earried a considerable number of States, the 
Senate might, by refusing to count a State or have easily 


two, 
into the 
It hap- 


thrown the election, with some appearance of fairness, 


here, of course, Grant would have been elected. 


pens at the present moment that the [louse is in the hands of the 
Democrats, so that this could not be done, even if it were at- 
tempted; but the suggestion of it shows the direction in which we 


are movi 


Mr. Morton’s billis intended as a substitute for the twenty-second 
joint rule, and defines this new rigbt of veto still more elaborately. 
Under his bill no State would be excluded unless both Houses voted 
atflirmatively, save in the single case of double sets of returns (e.g., 


t 
ht veto the court. 
imited to ten min- 


from Louisiana), in which ease either House mi 


By other clauses of the bill speeches were to be 


moved after two hours’ 


utes, and the previous question might be 
debate. The limitation of the time of debate is a necessary part of 


the scheme. Yet, if we were to try to imagine a way of deciding a 
Presidential contest wholly at variance with the Constitutional theory 
of it, would it be easy to think of a better case than its decision by 
Congress under the operation of the previous question ? 
Fortunately for us, the twenty-second joint rule is not in ex- 
istence, and Mr. Morton’s bill has not become law, and the two 
Houses of Congress are in the hands of different parties. The 
assumption of a semi-judicial right to decide the question is there- 
fore now out of the question. But it is somewhat startling to reflect 
that it is only by a series of accidents that this is the case, and that 
we are not brought face to face with what we are inclined to think 
the greatest peril of the future 
We have seen in our day the Executive 
Executive himself be- 


the electoral function. 


patronage pass into its hands, and the 


wish 


come the pliant tool of a Senatorial cabal. If we do not 
to sce the process carried still further, we must open our eyes to 
t] ( 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Cu ers from clergymen which have been called out by our 
: on the part recently taken by them in scientific discussion maintain 
t! ugh ministers may not be familiar with the facts of science, many 


of them are fully competent to weigh the arguments founded on these facts 
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the usurpation by Congress of | 


Yr 





ation. 


put forward by scientific men, and decide whether they have proved their 


case or not ; or, in other words, that we were mistaken in saving that the 


theological seminaries did not afford severe 


training in the use of the in- 
rocess, and that it could not be used effectively without knowledge 


ut 


of the matter on which it was used. More than one of these letters points, 


n support of this view, to the answer of the Rey. Dr. ‘taylor of this city 
ssor Huxlev’s lectures, published some weeks ago in the Zribune, 


and we believe the Zribuxe presented the author to the public as “ a trained 

We have accordingly turned to Dr. Taylor’s letter and given it a much 
more attentive reading than we confess we gave it when it first appeared, 
for the purpose of seeing whether it was really true that ministers were 
such dexterous and highly-taught dialecticians that they could overthrow a 
scientific man, even on a subject of which they knew little or nothing— 
whether, in short, they could really treat the question of evolution alge- 
braically, and, by the mere aid of signs of the meaning of which they were 
ignorant, put the Huxleys and Darwins to confusion. For Dr. Taylor 
opens in this way : 

** Let it be understood, then, that I have no fault to find with Mr. 
ITuxley as a discoverer of facts or as an exponent of comparative anatomy. 
In both of these respects he is beyond all praise of mine, and Iam ready to 
sit at his feet : but when he ovgins to reason from the facts which he sets 
forth, then, like every other reasoner, he is amenable to the laws of argu- 
mentation, and his conclusions are to be tested by the relation which they 
bear to the premises which he has advanced, and by the proof which he fur- 
nishes for the premises themselves.” 

We pass over, as of no cansequence for our present purpose, the various 
exceptions which he then takes to Huxley’s arrangement of his lectures, to 
the tone of his exposition, and to his mode of referring to the Biblical hy- 
pothesis, and come to what he has to say of Huxley’s evidence, which he 
truly calls ‘* cireumstantial evidence.” The first thimg he doves is to define 
circumstantial evidence ; but here, at the very outset, we have been greatly 


surprised to find a logician who conceives himself capable of overhauling 
4 } 


” 





the argumentation of the masters of science going to a law ret ‘a 
statement of the principles which regulate the value of cir l evi- 
dence.” This is a matter which lay logicians usually have a gers’ 


ends, and we have never known one yet who would not be amused by a 
suggestion that he should do as Dr. Taylor did—go to a “ distinguished 


legal friend ” for information as to the conditions of this kind of preof. 





For, as we have more than once pointed out in these columns, lawyers as 
such have no special skill or training inthe use of circumstantial evidence 
as scientific men know it—that is, as evidence which derives all its force 
from the laws of the human mind.f The circumstaniia! evidence with 
which lawyers, gudé lawyers, are familiar under our sysie; of jurispru- 
dence is an artificial thing created by legislation or custom, with the object 
of preventing the minds of the jury—presumably a body of untrained and 
unlearned men—from being confused or led astray. Moreover, they are 
only familiar with its use in one very narrow field—human conduct under 
one set of social conditions. For example, a lawyer might be a very good 
judge of circumstantial evidence in America, and a very poor one in India 
or China ; might have a keen eye for the probable or improbable in a New 
England village, and none at all in a Prussian barrack{ <A familiar illus- 
tration of the restrictions on his experience of it is to be found in the rule 
which compels the calling of ‘* experts ’’ when there is a question as to any 
points of science or art. ‘* The words science or art,” says Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, ‘‘include all subjects on which a course of special study or expe- 
rience is necessary to the formation of an opinion,” and the opinion of such 
an expert isa “ relevant fact.” So that Dr. Taylor's ‘ distinguished legal 
friend,” if a good lawyer, would not, in spite of his proficiency in circum- 
stantial evidence, undertake to dispute with Professor Huxley about the 
relation of the anchitherium, hipparion, and horse; and if Dr. Taylor 
oifered himself for examination on such a point he would be laughed cut 
of court. In none of our courts is the presentation allowed of ai/ the cir- 
cumstances which strengthen or weaken a probability. 

A lawyer, therefore, though he might not be as ill-fitted for a scientific 
discussion as a minister, is, as such, hardly more of an authority on the 
force and limits of that portion of scientifie proof which is drawn from 
simple observation. Dr. Taylor’s consulting one as a final authority as to 
the very nature of the argument on which he was himself about to sit in 
judgment, is at the outset a suspicious incident. The definition of circum- 
stantial evidence which he got from his legal friend was this: 

‘*The process of proof by circumstantial evidence consists in reasoning 
from such facts as are known or proved, and thence establishing such us 
are conjectured to exist. The process is fatally vicious, first, if any mate- 
tial circumstance from which we seek to deduce the conclusion depends 
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itself on conjecture ; and, second, if the known facts are not such as to ex- | with a diminishing number er [ caused 
clude to a reasenable degree of certainty every other hypothesis.” periods of a four, a three, a two, and a one-toed re, are, | \ 
. , , ” ry) 6cal ( ’ } nal, phi l I | 
“Now, tried by these two tests,” says Dr. Taylor, ‘‘ the professor's argu- I ’ 
» ; es ri . 1: . *,* 4 ’ any t j | li \ ~ ~ t 
ment was a failure. faking this definition as it stands, howe woes 
think it will not be dificult to show that Dr. Taylor is not competent to  ‘°™ ; 
1 ' . ’ . » sy =] Hs 1 ol } ses Wil Vi \ 
nly the tests, or to say whether the professor’s argument is a failure or ‘ 
l : i eons ulv } the renson s ( ( 1 i 
not, which is what we suspec ted before we ever saw his letter. ret whee te = al een hers 
} 4 . . . “T feel it must be so”; the ** philosophic reasor \ 
It is hardly necessary to say that all the evidence in our possession or te I i te : 
a ; 9 . , Ps ‘ vith which those who have frequents the society of metaphy 
attainable, with regard to the history of the earth and of animal and | “!? hic oh lianas ne Sr 
vegetable life on its surface, is circumstantial evidence. The sciences | YC familiar, namely, a deduction : mm some eminent s 
‘ i “g? ahou?t he ature of the Supreme hane he econ r be 
of geology, paleontology, and, to a certain extent, biology are sciences | “"" ut the nature of thy \} . Being, the « | 
: : “a that if the Creator wished to diminish the number of a toes, it V 
of observation, and but few of their conclusions can be reached or | 21! the ( ere pirating ; , 
, tati T r + . t do for him to let one drop into disuse and so lually pp 
tested by experimentation. They are the result of a collection of facts, | 2?* aloes elie j ; ! 


. , ? ? 
i : . . : ) » would have make a new horse, on a new d n, lik im 
observed in various places, at various times, and by various persons, and but he would have Seuiae . sail ‘ 
; : . : ca : varpenter. What Dr. Tavlor means by the * histerical re We 
variously related to other facts ; and the collection of these facts, and the | C@™Penter. dé 


+ af — . a ae . ymnly conjec.ure from his saying that it is of the same order as his histori 
arrangement of them, and the formation of a judgment as to their value | ‘ i} ga elie ; em 

eae . : ° . . "Oy a » " ” **that the il 
both positive and relative, form the greater portion of the work of a scien- | Te450? f r be wae salle ' 
reason for this, we presume, is that there are various liter and 

; ‘ : : ‘ ; : ional proofs that the Old Testament was held to be the Word of G 

disposes of so summarily, consists of a series of inferences from facts so tional proofs that the Old Testam . \ ' l ; 

. oa ° oy J wis a io ata verv early wWTiod, aNd Was DV them transn 
collected and arranged. They are the things ‘known or proved,” on | °°W!S! nation wr, Piet ag palit: 


tific man in these fields. Professor Huxiey’s argument, which Dr. Taylor 


| 
- oi poe . . 2 . . he ler ‘hristlan work nl that many f tr} 
which, as his legal friend truly says, the reasoning in the process of proof - a ee om § a - Te 1, and SMSC. 
. . ’ mn . ave recelved partial or a complete fuitiliment ) 
by circumstantial evidence must rest. Now, Dr. Taylor, by his own mh  BeeD Saeeeree fl ane i : 


ee? = rei 4 , Petes \ Pie ee of this kind, partly literary and partly conjectural, and attended by 
confession, 1s no autnority in either geology, biology, or pakeontology, | lifficulti : Ds 1] oa - . : ‘ 9 
‘ ; ‘ ; oy 9 43 UW difficulties at every step, he would reach a fact of Hes *tiines of so 
Le has neither collected, observed, nor experimented in these fields. He |“ * aig ab: eee ; 5 
} 1: 1 much gravity as creation in Ties, We tiing Uo Would pu ev) Lav 
goes not know how many facts have been discovered in them, or what _ 5 1 lee]. ti] ; ' rani ae” ; 
‘ ar , . vane ‘ : to explain. ndeel, the mere production in a controversy of ¢ 1 ¢ of 
bearing they have on other facts in other fields. Therefore, he is entirely } te ms PEER Te ’ : 
. ‘ . 3 | these vague fancies, half pious, half poetical, conjured up in most 3 as 
unable to say whether Huxley is arguing from things ‘* known or proved . a apt gig n : - 
p xT 1 as ‘ . a help to mental peace, by a babar mats in t! iara rofal 
or not. Moreover, he does not, for similar reasons, know whether Hux- | ‘ : ieee ; 
} IS & Ver¥ remarKxable proot of tue a 


ley’s process has been *‘ fatally vitiated” by the dependence of any * mate- ' pee Pog ; 
‘ " . tion to which we recently eiled attention 


rial circiimstance” on conjecture, or by the insuflicieney of the ** known Dr. Tay! : , ‘ 
; 3 ‘ e : : r. Taylor seems to have forzotten tha ~ 1 were very 
facts’? to exclude every other hypothesis ; for, first, he does not know | ae Seater . ; 

ear ay : ir . ee ‘ ,..:.> | and subtle logicians, who did a prodigious amount of very cort r 
what is in geological, biological, or paleontological induction a ‘‘ materiai | ‘ et oe cee 5 : i ; 

‘ ‘ ‘9 Tae ‘ : : ing in their time, and fora lony period held kt pein subjection, but t 
circiimstance”’—nor does any man know except by prolonged study and | hej e ' ’ a 

; . : , . their philosophy passed awa: ning mist, ving hardly a ty 
observation—and, second, he does not know whether ‘the known or |... ! allie ; : : 
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proved facts” are sufficient to exclude every other hypothesis, because he | ' 3 

me : ; é : . | how always came out of the very doo: whith t wentin. 77 
neither knows what facts are known nor what is the probative force of » shat ’ my 

, " ’ ss P Or their fallure was th not pet \ that reas x to mM 
such as are known. We can, however, make the doctor’s position still fruitt 5 
. : ‘ - ‘ ; ruitiul must have facts for «Oe, her words 
clearer by a homely illustration. ( A wild Indian will, owing to pro- : ; “fe j ; ae 
, : } . } Can argue proutably aboul loings | i > Wet Understand i 

longed observation and great acutene:s of the senses, tell by a simple | Rape I Bags : 
? . P ‘ : “.y, | such things, no maiter how fine a1 : rive it, with 
inspection of grass or leaf-covered ground, on which a scholar will : , 


roy) f . ] yy ) } ’ ) : ) y y , 
e pearance of logical precision he may th , Will never in reality} ve 


perceive nothing unusual whatever, that a man has recently passed over : : : et: ee : : 
+, a Se ee ee gee a ? a ae thing better than speculation, which may now and then be su \ 
it. He will tell whether he was walking or running, whether he car- on ee ae ate 
; Wil sureiv be for the most part vapid and barren. ’ V sre 
ried a burden, whether he was young or old, and how long ago and at ; — song 
: : . . 5, : gret a tendency among the clergy to revive this S ren’s delusion for 
what hour of the day he went by. Ie reaches all his conclusions by cir- ‘ay ec RA ai , ; 
‘ . ‘ GT Ss . at the purpose of fighting the sctentifie men, but we sure t : tuat 
cumstantial evidence of precisely the same character as that used by the Se I ; ; ¥ . 
ae : : hi. i gre deiusion. It may make ** Monday lectures” spicy and \ n air of 
geologist, though he knows nothing about formal logic or the process of in- : ; ¥ s as ; itis 
: a . ‘ : solemnity to newspaper letters, but it will do no 1 e damage to s 
duction. Now, what Dr. Taylor would have us believe is that he can come : laa : 


ae 7 me : : than a broken pane in a laboratory window. Those w] 
out of his study and pass judgment on the Indian’s reasoning without oe apie, 


‘ . 9 : . the Materialists must go to the same schools and submit to the same 
being able to see one of the ‘* known facts ” on which the reasoning rests, |“. ,: - mens ‘ : 
; ; ; ‘ ; : , | cipline. here can be no fruitful argumentation without laberious at 
or appreciate in the slightest degree which of them is material to the pc airaiae ‘ nee 


‘ Be A careful observation and experiment 
conclusion and which is not, or even to conjecture whether taken together ‘ =" ae 


they exclude the bypothesis that it was not a man but a cow or a dog 


which passed over the ground, and not to-day but yesterday that the marks 


were made. \ orrespondence. 


Dr. Taylor further on makes an almost grotesque display of this inability 
. . . =i = ; ad ‘ i “ies ‘ "RPV YPp Arp Ip ~ . nD .y Y Tarren 
to appreciate the logical value of scientific facts, by asking : ‘* Where is the GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN AND RB. ELLIOTT. 





evidence, scientific or other, that there was evolution ? We see these fossils | To tur Epiror or Tue Natioy: 
{those of the horse]. Huxley says they are as they are because the higher 
evolved itself out of the lower ; we say they are as they are because God 


” 


created them in series.’ 


Smr: In the Vat/on of November 2, referring to a Charleston corre- 

os ; ; er spondent of the ation, you use the following words : 
There is something almost marvellous in this. To - 
recur to the former illustration, it is as if the Indian should show Dr. Taylor “Ie denounces Governor Chamberlain in strong terms, and makes 
the marks on which he relied in his induction, and the Doctor should calmly | $.4t°, “vtements connected with the nomination of R. B. Elliott on his 
sigite ; ’ HOME CAMMY | ticket which are, we believe, strictly true, and which account for a good 
reply : ‘‘ I see the marks ; you say they were made by a man’s foot in walk- | deal of the odium of which the Governor is at present the object. The 
ing ; I, who have never given any atiention to the subject, and have never | Sum and substance of them is that E liott, whom Governor Chamberlain has 
man in the party,’ and warned everybody 
candidate for Attorney-General, and that he 
got the nomination immediately after declaring in the Republican Cor 
of knowledge were necessary between two disputants—it would enable | tion that ‘he had documents i is p t which would consign D 








‘ibed as ‘the most 


been in the woods before, say they were made by the rain.” The fact is | C&SCTMES his { 
i ; Pout peas a against, is now on his tick 
that if there were any weight whatever in this kind of talk—if no equality 





ePli- 
’ i 





4 tiiad , Ni. 
an ignorant field-hand to sweep away in one sentence the whole science of | Chamberlain t pel 
geology and palxontology, and even astronomy, and to dispose of every con- I refrain from all this passage, incredible as its content 
clusion on any subject drawn from a skilled and experienced balancing ito me when I it me tos»y through the 


of probabilities, or nice mathematical calculation, by simply saying that | y the most corrupt man 





he was not satisfied wi > proofs ' a as on ies 
itisfied with the proofs. in the party,” nor in any ¢ s 2d, That Mr. Elliott 
Liv. Taylor’s reasons for believing that the appearance of fossil horses |! never declared in the Republican Convention that ‘the had documents in 
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id, with all respect for you, we must add that, for dealing with 


the idea of improvement is a 











fi > variation of organie forn 
i and, if true, is not @ truth 
il rstood a system of thought 
itself is mind. In any case, 
- con it “the selection and ifieation of 

from being the training needed for t (! 3 hol 

mn ical tr Mune is, 

i sensuous phenomena and material particulars can qualify 
of un S10U3 ess s and immaterial generalities horce 
! lom of | ven, ¢ not by o vation j are 
ib ** wildera oi single instances ” which is the sphere of 
ben In wun im” then, 1 m these ou ns, tiie 
rp iar province, descend from their yn sorial chairs, 
themselves of the authority which they only wear as teachers 
When they pronounce upon radiant heat, or the structure of 
ll, our relative ignorance gives us no claim to question their 
but when they pronounce upon substance lity, under 





evolution, their statements gain no weight from the r 
Lin a far different field of study. If we are ordered off this 


nen of scienee, and told to mind our own business, we can 


is is neutral ground, and it is as much our business to be here 











these metaphysical questions you have lately taken up, ‘‘there is no edu- 
cated calling whose members are not on the whole better equipped” than 

1, Whose **education we have only to describe in order to show your ex- 

ling unfitn { ieal fields over such hypotheses 
as that of evolution. iy that clergymen metaphysi 
cians, and entitled uthority on metaphysical ques- 
tions ; I simply claim for them an equal right of speech upon those ques- 
tions with that assumed by scientific men. If, however, ** the study of the 
opinions and sayings of other men,” to which you say a clergyman’s time is 
**almost wholly devoted,” include a thoughtful study of philosophy among 
the ancients is, then he will have a better right to speak on 
metaphysical questions than they whose studies are wholly ‘‘of a scientific 
cast, and concern tiie selection and classification of facts.” 


Your fou 


ling to disqualify clergymen for treating intelligen 
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rently such questions as 





that of evolut your remarks in this place seem to me just, but they 
plates rut ‘x, quite as closely to scientific men. The infiuences 
of the scientific lecture-room are likely to give as strong a “‘ bias in favor 
= rticular theory of the origin of life” as the influences of the semi- 
in f yiher. Ifa ‘religious prepossession ” lessens the 
f an opinion on a metaphysieal question, a physico-scientific pre- 
} 1 equally lessens the weight of an opposite opinion. If ‘‘ reverence 
s divinity students to accent things on authority,” so that they 
‘‘advo of a view of the universe which they have accepted 
le from teachers,” so a differently directed reverence will predis- 
ntifi lents recept a different view on a different anthority. 
rt, the dangers of haste, prejudice, one-sidedness, and obstinacy 
mon to all men, and that scientific men always es 
: ica with some recent literature will not all 
You spe your regret at seeing educated and infiuential men—me: 
nen—helping to spread the delusion that trainii 
2bie aman to talk or think to good purpose on ans 
it since the training requisite to the intelligei 
evolution is as totally wanting to scientifie men as 
re sibility for ** spreading the delusion ” must be equally 
olh part You say that the Rev. Joseph Cook has been sparking 
foolishly against evolution ; I am quite willing to believe it, but I am not 
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| 
willing to have ion saddled with Mr, Cook’s foliy, for he | saving that forms are evolved, not for pretending to \\ Ol 
speaks for him ense our accredited representative. More- | by whem thev are evolved.—Ep. Nation 
over, one extr other to p an average, and it is as , 
easy to argue from the instance of Mr, Martineau the ability of the clergy F 
generally to deal with the metaphysic of physic, as to argue from the in- Be. ot eS, 
stance of Mr. Cook their incapacity. In the discussion going on between 
clergymen and scientific men the important thing is to know what is s: ae 
by the ablest and most distinguished, the most thouchtful and most candid \\ E have received, from the trustes f ] 3s Llopkins Hospital, S 
on beth sides, not what is said by the shallow and incompetent on either geon John 8. Billings’s report accompanyi ns of | f hos 
side. On either side—for it is not only in the clerical camp that we | pital. We commend it to arehitects and to boards of cha > anid ¢ 
find those who darken counsel by words without wisdom: if we | table founders everywhere. The plans deal with the most diff 
have our Mr. Cook, scientific men have their more prominent Mr, | problems inconstruction and arrangement, and it is s what 


Huxley. 


id so wedded to hi 








If Mr. Cook is to be condemned for being superficial and | to learn from Surgeon Billings’s discussion of the w 0u , ion 


pretentious, a1 own hypothesis as to indulge in ex- how far we are still from mastering the mechanical diMlculties of 
travagant and untenable statements in its behalf, and in ridicule of monplace a necessity ——The U.S. Iydrographie Of has added a 
ihose wi intsin an opposite hypothesis, then Mr. Huxley is open to the | ' its series of ‘* Practical Papers,” comprising two | ly Inter 
ination. No Ciscourse of Mr. Cook’s could well be more | prints from the Popular Science Monthly; one | 
ss than Mr. Huxley’s well-known essay on ‘* The Physical Green's account of his expedition to determine second Has 
» cruelly treated by Sir Lionel Beale in his book on proto- West Indies and Central and South America by elect: in 1S% 
76, and the other, Prof. BE. S. Tfolden’s explant 





plasm and so completely demolished by the review of Dz. Stirling of Edin- 












































yuurgh., No statement of Mr. Cook's could well be more extravagant than | ¢% the so-called ** personal equation” 
Mr. Huxley's assertion that the man who knows the true history of a bit of | sci observations. —From the A ean 
chalk will have a truer conception of the universe than the most learned ives is reprinted in one volume the admirable 1 L papers, by Drs 
student deep read in the records of humanity and ignorant of those of | § larke, Bigelow, Gross, Thomas, and Billings, which | a \ 
nature, and his assertion made in the New York lecture that the theory of | quarterly under the tite of * A Century of Ami n Medicine—1776 
evolution is established on as solid a basis of proof as is the Copernican 1876” (Philadelphia: Ienry C. Lea) Few Centennial 
system ; as to which latter a distinguished scientist of New York remarked | veter, and, we may : 
that in his opinion there was appreciably less evidence for the theory of | erts Bros ve Is l s 
volution than for the undulatory theory of light, which has always been sitions,’ being t f 
an open question. No use by Mr. Cook of ‘ detached sentences” could rton and Pranklin is 
well be more extraordinary than is Mr. ifuxley’s adducing Goethe’s whimsi- | in the present juncture of our n al affa > t 
cal epigram as the sole basis for his classification of the powers of man. | & W wk certainly not yet dead is the edition of Lord D y * Let 
No clever flippancy on the part of Mr. Cook could well have in it more of | ters from ifigh Latitudes’ just published by Lovell, Adams, W ned 
dangerous recoil upon the speaker than Mr, Huxley's pleasantry about | Co, New York. The ‘Memoir of Dr. Samuel G v his 
vitality and agnosity, and Mariinus Secriblerus and the roasting-ja | widow, is procurable at the sales-room of the Perkins | Ltor t 
his niecknaming all spiritual interests questions of lunar politic You tell | Blind, 87 Avon Street, Bosion, Tt contains a faithfal heliotype portrait of 
us that the slightest trace of the state of mind you attribute to clergymen | Dr. Howe, and sells at $1 in paper, or $1.50 bound, ; 
—‘*a disposition to believe a thing on grounds of feeling or interest, or | Wa ls a Hiowe Memorial Printing Fund, from the in W ‘ 
with reference to practical consequences, or to jump over gaps in proof in nay be hereafter printed for th se ol e blind Nov to the 
crder to reach pleasant conclusions "—discredits a scientific man with his | German Penal Code (Feb. 26, 1876), with commentary by Oscar Meves, 
throws doubt on his statements. Iam glad to bear testimony | forms Band IL, Heft 2, of Part IIL. of * Die Gesetzg z des Deuts 
*, 0 far as Iam able to discover, Mr. Huxley, whose state of | Reiches’ (New York : E. Steiger),——In the destructive fire last week at 
‘] lar, enjoys no higher consideration among thought- | Mr. Rockwood's photographic establishment the Palestine Exploration So- 
nen than does Mr. Cook among thoughtful clergymen. But | city was unfortunate enough to lose all but about half a d 7 ega- 





terests of truth demand sober, steady, thorough thinking, and 
ill-considered speech-meking, I am inclined to con- 


sider Mr. Huxley, from his greater actis 





are only damaged by 





ty and his command of a wider 
hearing, a much greater public nuisance than the Rev. Mr. Cook. 


F, A. Henry. 
STAMFORD, Conn., Cct. 3), .876. | 

[Mr. Henry’s letter and that of “ Clericus,” which we published 
last week, fairly represent the position and opinions of the very large 
number of communications we have received from ministers on this 
eubject, and we cannot print any more. We must observe that the 
assertion they nearly all make, that most ministers receive in their 


learning needed to enable them to dispute with Huxley and Haeckel, 


istous simply an additional proof of the soundness of our position, be- 
cause it shows greatignorance of the nature and conditions of scien- 
tifie training, and indeed of the nature of science i‘self We must, 


apropos of this, point out to Mr. Henry, while allowing him to abuse 


tiuxley to his 


8 content, that, being neither a biologist nor 


- 
L£ 


"T 


a ¢ 


e ° ° . > « } +] ° } x 
Heroseopist nor chemist, he is not competent to say whether liux- 


y 


roy ry 


- 
ley’s “essay on ‘'Phe Physical Basis of Life’” is ‘* weak and worth- 


whether the 


less,” and that for a similar reason he does not know 


work in question was or was not “cruelly treated” by Sir Lionel 
Beale, or whether it was “ completely demolished” by Dr. Stirlin 
of Edinburgh. A man fairly educated in any 


tilk in this way about a controversy of 


_ —) 
field ought not to 


merits of which he is | 


~ 


jenorant. 
matter, that Mr. Henry’s opening statement of the nature of the 
luxley is attacked for 


We may <add, without desiring more discussion of the | 


discussion abeut cvolution is erroneous. 


tives of the fine views taken by Col. Lane’s expedition. We believe, how 


’ 
ever, that there is a duplicate set of plates at Beirut which can be made 


—There was in the collective exhibit of the Cerele de la Librairie in the 
Centennial Exhibition a set complete to date of the * Archives Parlemen- 
taires,’ the French Congressional Globe. Many if not most of the French 
books, we are glad to say, have been sold, and this set should certainly not 


be allowed to go back. The Johns Hopkins University has been a purchaser 





to the amount of more than six hundred dollars, gold ; and the full set of 
his beautiful publications sent by M. J s been readily disposed of. 
Exactly why t] ks left a more satis! ry i ssion on the 





mind than the American or German it is perhaps hard to say. It was 


owing probably to the skill with which the books of the « 





were chosen, the beauty of the bindings, the neatness of the show-cases, and, 
above all, to the cheerful courtesy of M. Emile Terquem, the delegate of 
the Cercle, a courtesy in striking contrast to the state of affairs at the pa 
vilion of tl Ame an book-tr where ¢ | ks we ! t part 
t to take care of t selves e English di \ ty re and 
i i t, being p ically confined to t ‘ of t ( the 
g I n, and und screens of t 1d J 1. 
i N ferior in quantity, qua and interest to the 
exhi sof ¢€ r the Neth wads. Tl was a che » ] Kk 
ib the Ger W of course, V l on @ 1isy 1081, 
when the solid strength and real richness and value of the volumes became 
evident. But the effect of the rows of stiff musiin bindings, embossed and 
stamped with gilt, was unattractive and monotonous. The German cata- 
logue contains the names of one hundred and forty-three exhibitors, includ- 
ing, however, map-makers, lithographers, ete. The names of thirty-five 
publishers and eleven dealers in ink, paper, ete., are to be found in the 


French catalogue, which is a beautiful specimen of printing, worthy of the 











‘Lhe 


1 I. [ t | ! i furnish information— 
n introduction to their list of books in 
i I that the fam : rab nent 
1 volum val ( ix mil- 
t ( i I of Fi in D which 
! 1 if ol 
| vhom it employs two h 
\ 
i) i fil i { prin iin 
| ben »f " it at Centennial, we tak 
! forthceomin worl lwo Dictionaries of 
(; i 1 A by M. Vivien de St. Martin; a *‘ Universal De- 
( y, by M. 1 e | i i Botanical Dictionary, by M 
RB ' 1 ‘Orlando Furioso,’ illustrated by M. G. Doré; 
i] re du Mobilier,’ M. A. Jacquemart, with illustrations by his 
son, M 1 J ri; and a * Dictionary of Literature,’ by M. G. Va- 
pr whi 1 I | prosp is here given, is seemingly 
to be a sort of universal ** Allibone” in one royal octavo volume of about 
t nd double-columned pages, to contain full biographical and 
hil pl particulars of ali the leading authors of all the leading lite- 
ra f he w l d 


ul Society have done well to republish, in 





tory, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 


Nu who once inhabited Px nnsylvapia and the ne ighboring States,’ It 
is a work which will always hold a high rank among oviginal sources in 
relation to the aborigines, and we are glad to learn that the present edition 
meeis an already existing demand. Heckewelder was a shrewd if also what 
we he called a simple-minded man, and his personal observations may 


trusted as implicitly as those of a more recent apologist for the Indian, 


the late George Catlin. In relating events that did not fall within his 








‘ rigs he was of course L.able to err, and undoubtedly he gave the un 
fortunate Crawford a character which he by no means deserved, and misled 
by hi thority a host of subsequent writers on the Indian campa in 
Ohi lis editor, Rev. William C. Reichel, whom we take to be a Mora- 
vian like | If, has pointed out his injustice in this particular case, and 
his nstant upplemented the narrative with valuable notes, biographi- 





cal, topographical, and historical. The linguistie portions of the work, 
however, stand unannotated, though not because the science of the present 
dav has n r to add to or detract from them. Heckewelder tells of his 
unsuccessful endeavors in the beginning to master the Indian tongue. The 


‘ived on this point from a learned savage contains the secret 


of all modern linguistic acquirement : “* The first thing,’ said he, ‘that 


you are to do to learn our language is to get an Indian ear; when that is 
obtained, no sound, no syilable will ever escape your hearing it, and you 
will at the same time learn the true pronunciation and how to accent your 
words properly ; the rest will come of itself.’” The good missionary is 


ever frank and interesting, and one reads his chapters almost as much for 
the glimpses they give of his own character as for their information about 
the red man. We take leave of him with an extract not from the present 
work but from his diary, date of January 16, 1793, as bearing on a question 
which has been lately discussed by Prof. J. D. Whitney: ‘The site of 
Gnadenhiitten can searcely be distinguished, the whole town-plot and ad- 
joining land being overgrown with honey locusts, and the prairies or plains 
vered with brushwood ; 


are thickly ¢ 


a satisfactory proof that these prairies 





were caused by bush-fires.” 
~The Bibitotheca Sacra for July and October contains two papers by 
Rev. George I’. Wright of Andover, on ‘* The Divine Method of producing 
Living Spe “and ** Objections to Darwinism, and the Rejoinders of its 
Ady ( They are in substance an exposition of the principal argu- 
ments for and against the evolutionary origin of species, with incidental 
ref ce to the consistency of the theory with theistic belief. The tone of 
t lis ion is temperate, and the style is clear and exact ; the weight of 
tl tement is on the whole in favor of Darwinism, but the difficulties 
wre not ignored or belittled. The writer's tone is conciliatory and sympa- 
{! vard the theologians ; in one or two instances rigid scientists would 
{ tion to his willing? to udmit ‘* divine intervention ” eccasion- 
‘ t in the main his presentation of scientifie theories to his theologi- 
lL his clai r theistic interpretation of these theories are 
} 1 Wav to 1 res} id attention from both side 
a very favorable example of the treatment of scientifi 
( religious standpoint, and their appearance in ene of the 
( New England orthodoxy is a hopeful sigan, In future num- 
bers Mr. Wright is t> ecntinue the diseussion 
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In the national canvass just concluded the lyrie muse has not been 


excited to unusual frenzy. Whether the age is losing ils interest in ‘* war- 
cries” and ** slogans” and * battle-hymns of the campaign,” or whether 
these are found to have lost their eflivacy as inducements to yete the 
straight ticket early and often, we need not discuss, but it is evident that less 


attention Is now paid to voeal efforts and pictorial eiTects than was deemed 


necessary in the days of our fathers. A rhyme to Frelinghuysen or a jingle 
about Tippecanoe and Tyler too will hardly swe pa State now. The 
blue jeans of the Democratic Governor-elect of Indiana and the white coat 


of the late Mr. Greeley were used to infuse a spasmodic picturesqueness 
i ies, but hardly with the old suecess, In the crop of ‘ campaign 
In the * Index 
to American Poetry and Plays in the Collection of C. Fiske Harris,’ pri- 
vately printed in Providence in 1874, we find about fifty of these little 
pamphlets, from the titles of which a list of the successive campaign eatch- 
words could easily be drawn up. We note, for instanee, ‘ Log Cabin and 
Hard Cider Melodies’ and * Tippecanoe Song Book’ (1849); ‘That same 
Old Koon’s Roarer’ (1844); 6 Free Soil Minstrel’ and ‘ Rough and Ready 
Melodist’ (1848); ‘ Rocky Mountain Song Book’ (1856) ; ‘ Wide-Awake 
Vocalist ’ (1850) ; ‘ Little Mae Cantpaign Songster’ (1854) ; ‘ Brick Pome- 
roy’s Democratic Campaign Song Book’ (1868) ; and ‘ The Farmer of Chap- 


songsters ” there seems to have been an especial falling off 


: : 


paqua Songster’ (13872), Mr. Harris has also in his collection many of the 
song-books of the anti-slavery agitition, the earliest being ‘The Anti- 
Slavery Harp,’ Boston, 1848. And in a line somewhat collateral with 
this we find many of the earlier of the negro-minstrel melodies, ‘ Lucy 
Neal’s Nigga Warbler’ (1843) ; ‘Dandy Jim and Dan Tucker's Jaw Bone’ 
(1844) ; ‘The Jim Crow Song Book’ (1847); and ‘Christy’s Negro Sere- 
naders’ (i848). Taese ephemeral trifles are not at all without interest or— 
considering the rapid rise in price of Americana—without solid value in the 
future. 

— What we lately had to say about admission and graduation examina- 
tions in professional schools, would be incomplete if we failed to call atten- 
tion to two principles concerning examinations which are essential to their 
usefulness in this country. The first principle is that every examination 
must be in writing, upon questions which are printed and subsequently 
It is absolutely essential that an examination 
should be public in this sense, if it is to offer the least guaranty whatever 
to the community. For instance, at the present moment, every medicaland 


made accessible to the public. 


nearly every law school in the United States pretends to have an examina- 
tion for the degree. 
is a very convenient and very widely-used cloak for scandalous inefficiency. 


An oral examination upon questions not made publie 


Such examinations are now doing American education more harm than 
good, because they give an appearance of decency to the most outrageous 
and mischievous shams. The second principle is that the results of exami- 
nations for admission and graduation should always be made public to this 
extent—so many candidates, so many successful, so many rejected. Without 
such publication examinations, whether written or oral, may b> simple farces. 
Indeed, the great majority of college admission examinations are farces which 
result in accepting all comers on some terms or other. At present there i; 
no way in which the results of admission and graduation examinations can 
be ascertained even at some of our most respectable institutions. Indeed, 
we know of but one which systematically publishes all these facts in an an- 
nual report. 

—We trust that our readers will share our regret that the death of 
George Smith, the Assyrian scholar, has left his family in straitened 
circumstances. Steps have been taken to raise a fund for their assistance, 
under the direction of Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr. Samuel Birch, of the 
British Museum. The discoveries of Mr. Smith interested a much larger 
circle than is ordinarily concerned in the somewhat dry details of researches 
into the forgotten records of the past, throwing as they did a flood of light 
upon Biblical as well as Assyrian history, and giving us glimpses into the 
sourees of the narrative of Genesis. For this reason we hope it is not too 
much to expect a liberal contribution from this country in aid of those 
his early death has deprived of their support. 

a better claim to the title of a martyr to science than George Smith, and 
the untimely end of his short but brilliant career is a loss which it will not 


No man has ever had 


whom 


be easy to replace. 

—*“ If the success of M. Parodi’s ‘Rome Vaincue’ at the Théatre 
writes a correspondent from Paris, ‘‘may be taken as a 
pledge of the prosperity of the season of 1876-77, the present winter 


Prancais,” 


will, in theatrical matters, be brilliant. If we may be allowed to mek: 
the distinction, however, it is the suecess of M. Parodi’s tragedy that 
| has been brilliant rather than the tragedy itself. The latter is a highly 
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production, but it certainly would not 
ie. Sarah Bernhardt had not given it the aid of her extra- 


ordinary talent. The play is pompous and tedious, and it is already the 
foetislt — 2 >9 





fashion among fastidious spectators to arrive only towards ten o'clock, in 
time for the last two acts, in which Mile. Bernhardt ¢ 

phrase is, ‘very strong.’ The presumption, beforehai was certai 
against the success of M. Parodi’s drama. <A tragedy in five acts, in verse, 
on a fine old Roman subject, would hardly have been said to fall in with 
the taste of the period. Add to this that the author is a foreigner—an 
lialian—who has been living but two or three years in Paris, where he bas 


exercised the modest function of teacher of his native tongue. His play, 


1 





erable restrictions of its form and the fact 
to the manner born, is a very honcrable performance 


uch talk and too little action, but there is a great deal of 





some very fine tirades, and some very happy lines. The 
often a masculine ring, and his mastery of the formidable 
art of French verse is proof of a truly impressive combination of ambition 
nd industry. There is every reason to expect that he will go on to greater 
The story of t 


t 
lapsed from chast 


he play is the crime of a vestal virgin who bas 
ity, end who, Hannibal being at the gates of Rome, is 
1 by the oracles as the cause of the city’s peril. This can only be 


averted by her submitting to the orthodox punishment—burial alive. At 
the supreme moment she is rescued from her horrible fate by her grand- 
nother, a blind octogenarian, who stabs her to the heart. Mlle. Sarah 
sJernhardt plays not, as might be expected, the guilty vestal, but the heroic 


ancestress. The manner in which she renders the part is one more proof 


f her extraordinary intelligence and versatility ; it is in the highest degree 


picturesque. She mufiles her youth and beauty in long veils and grey 
tresses, until she looks like a perfect Mater Dolorosa—a Madonna of a pie 


liow it is that, 





to simulate blindness, she contrives for half an hour at a 











time to show only the whites of her eyes, is her own aff the effect is 
highly relished by the audience. Her narration of the ac which 
she has lost her eyesight provokes immense applause by i e tran- 


quillity—applause which is equally bestowed upon the movement and excla 


y which, when in the presence of the consul and the decemvirs, 





10 are quile au courant, and who are assembled to judge the crime, her 





granddaughter whispers her dreadful secret-—‘ Ma meére, j'ai failli she 
instantly bids the young girl speak lower lest she be overheard. [ may 


‘Rome Vaineu2’ has had the good fortune to be ‘endorsed’ in 


hest terms by the critic whose weekly manifesto, in the Zeips, makes 


~ i} or 
tl 


e success ol play s—M. EF. Saree 





The love of iconoclasm enters so strongly into the editorship of 1’ A 


e 4° } ; 
monotony of lixeda opinions. 


tite clear from art-criticism may be 


that its /irraisons may be commended with special confidence to readers who 
} 
l 


Whether political predile 





doubted, as when we fir 





poor Cabanel, the court-painter of the late Empire, called ** the leper of the 


i 





Krench school,” and again (Vol. 5, page 106, quotation from Birger), 
‘* mucous,” and ** good for the service of agglutinating the rival styles” 
his ‘‘ Florentine Poet” is, however, inserted without rebuke on page 94 


} ¢ +} 


Another piece of scepticism possibly not with- 
sold wi 
hadi 


It is asserted edi 


apropos of an auction-sale. 
out politi 


estate of ex-President Schneider after his decease. 


‘al bias occurs in relation to the ‘‘old masters” 
toriall 
(among other exposures) that the Rembrandt portraits, representing the 
pastor Ellison and his wife, dated 1564, and 
after the 


employed 
pro} 
] 


assigned to a period just 
** Anatomy Lesson,” are so bunglingly signed that the autogr: | h 
? 


is one imitated from the handwriting of Rembrandt towards t 
is life. In the matter of these guilty Rembrandts, even Charles 





close of hi 


Blane, who had said that his favorite Hollander was represented by ‘* works 


rect ives a re buke couched in ame cking sarcasin, Onan 





of price,” 
there is a boiling column of amenities poured upon M. Beulé, the amateur 
ethnologist of the Acropolis at Athens ; and even the fine work on Micha 


ft? 


Angelo, published by the rival of L’ Art, he Gazette des Beawr-Arts, gets 


} > ] re 


a rub at the hands of an Italian journalist, who is quoted as wondering 


that Garnier, the sugar-candy architect, should have been chosen as one of 


i 


; of the grand Florentine. This gibe at an elder art-journal might 


fullv foregi ne. 





Af 
none being bet’er than the illustrations of pictures in 





hl . 1 és TO on4 . ’ , ain sf i is , , , 
ett { Lier tion, as tue i leu lie by] had A Mhhe et { 
Rousseau, and Otto Venias’s Madonna, etched by M 


The exceptionally large page of L’ Art gives room and verge e: 


these extensive illustrations, and, combined with the luxuri rnment 
of nearly every leaf, makes the volumes seem like a thing rather to be frame 


than bound. The American representative of t 





preservation—it was pai l 17s i 
The St oL notes 1 ‘| i have fT Uh \ 
method ol rt W se W < 
life of ‘I by Mr. H ( 
and readal 
—\ respondent writes us | B 
eXpressions in German nd Duteh 1 ning a b] 


ete., which contain the names of fruits They 


Ohrfeige, Nuss or Nopfiuss ; Dutch, oe jy and 
date (Dachte! and Daéicl come from Middle High 


the nut, and the pear. Will you allow metoe: 


ifany of your readers can explain the pecul 
there names of fruits used similarly in English 
am aware that by the side of Dutch oor o 


and that Grimm's Dictionary says t 


n, ‘to sweep,’ and Dacrhtel to 


t q, ‘blow,’ 
lated to je7 
seem unsatisfactory explanations to me. T 
plained on the same principle. What is t! 
—The Minister of Public Instruction app 
natis, the official delegate of the Italian Gover 


national Congress of Orientalists, held last S 


with instructians to prepare for the occasion 








course of Oriental studies in Italy. The re t Prof. De G t 
labors is before us—a handsome volume of 4{6 paces, | 
title, * Matériaux pour servir A l'histoire des (4 1 | 
(Paris, 1876). Although from its very natu I < is 1 
a biographical and bibliographical list of Ital Or l 1 
merely will it be found useful for reference, bu : \ 
resting reading for the general we f 
the vicissitudes of the ** Tipografia Medi lered R 
to Pisa, Florence, and Paris, and back again the 
lives of De Roasi, Gorresio, Rosellini, Min f 
living scholars who are shedding such pv 
mean Asc li, I° his i | | s ) 1} (ry . 
other voung and a it's SV : i pag 
rhe Italians have, n nd ! i 3 I 
in the Se lages : ft ( t y ed 
so much attention until a ¢ el QO 
if modern Italy has | iced 1 "i ! like 1 
Bournouf, or Wilson, } L very rest 
will be felt before long in Or ils 3 
HOPKINS'’S PURITANS AND QUEEN 1 ARE TIH.?* 

| howe work is a republication. We are not rised ts l have 

been undertaken, because Mr. Hopkins’s bock ins a deal of 


information about the Puritans, and the Purit 


Protestant fancy has painted them, plaved a ver 














grand part in history. The introductory n hows vows that one aim 
of the work and of the republication is to keep alive the Puritan spirit as 
the creative and sustaining spirit of American ins ns : which at nts, 
in effect, to an admission that the writer's att ( ympathetic, not 
judicial. This is one serious defect. Another is the for Lis partly 
dramatic, an attempt being made to give life to the narrat intio- 
duction of a number of imaginary seenes and ¢ ersati editor 
pli tds that this form s to which | has evident ll misgivin does 
not prevent the werk from being one of great research and historically ac- 
curat It « es, howev } ent us fi 1 it ng nfident nab we are 
reading h y. Imaginary conversations between |} il characters, 
even when more in their place than they are her we confess, to us 
rene ininstructive and unattractive It is not by peppering a dialog 
with such phrases as ‘** 1 weet nd ramercy,” and ** by my halidom ” 
i ican give a really antique color to language or sentiment ; while 
t et to make the salient points of chara display themselves is 
elmost certain t renerate into exaggeration and absurdity. This is emi- 
I vt with a f s dialog in the work before us between 
nd his int J which for 1 dramatie extravagance 


** The Puritans and Queen Elizabetn ; or 
of England, from the Reign of Edward V1 tothe deat 
Hopkins.” Withanintroduct 
Kandolph & Co 


irch. Court, and Varlinment 
hof the Queen. By Samuel 


,DD. New York : A. D. F, 
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na he ypoen ee 
ry, 1 | ! remal 
\ () |" ( 
, 
! lv } ved ! comp 
im Ir. i) | When Mr. Froude} ! 
} f general I is the most Ind 
| ! ( 1 stud Lh pect l per ] liis equip- 
i | creat | ! cil] in fact, a fancy, 
' , : ae : 
i bud Under t lu 4 this manta he, in 
| heth 1] the t ture which in its 
Tr | 5 tobe t ) , the most bene- 
fr Cred his imagination could su 
) Buty 1 | ystudy her 1 r, t 
locumen led fa lich d leven his 
man tion i i i ) Mr. Mo hi 
Ly despera 1 result is that in Mr. 
1 , . 
i i ap is a 7 nm OL vulgar vanity, 
ii y und weak ? ited bringing th 
» the verge of ruin, from w ‘4 ived by 
} 1 } e 
iin her despite is iz, mn faci, NO con 


+ ] ? ] . 
fo bu uw tne tub ol one i wiy defea land re- 
. P ’ 
1 to understand how that whi Mr. Froude so 
I the Qa l ( ha pea l vrea 





fo 1¢ to be at the heal of the nation du ra 
en und splendid achieve ile her sex 
» assume the guise of lovers, flattery in 
furth rood fortune of iz contrasted in the 
Stuarts, though in truth she sowed the seed of that 
1 1 was reaped by he less fortuna l ‘SSOrs. W 
own day a somewhat similar illusion. Queen Victo 
1 of England during a period of immens prosperity, 
iza 1, has been ex 1 as a great ruler even | 
, though it is perfectly well known that she has had 
lo either with legislation or with government, while 
p of tinsel as the title of Empress of India on the 
the crown of Alfred and the Edwards is as conelu 
leness as it would be possible to suggest 
rof Elizabeth is not a ivory sub { of discussion 
1 Laie or any of her other lovers, were criminal 


Scandal 





were, even in 


3s scandalous then than they would 
ns hardly possible t the Queen was 


» deny is that 





ithe euilt of murder : once in the case of Amy Rob- 
hast ly misconstrued or misquoted the Siman 
ore palpably, ia the ea the desn i sent in 
j 
5 to Sir Amyas Pou! instigating 
, Queen of Seot i] last davs were t of a 
» th l end of her j and | MLD 
3 l Pinat h melan iy arose from 
| economical sy 1, orf hanyeca con ] 
a phil hie di ) 
i not rj mW yo l name ; and, | Win? 
\ s impossi that she should create a 
resp t fi lt the organ of spiritual 
) hing a religious sentiment which 
probal VAs titu m ircely m i ta- 
| : 


Nation. 








ble than her general love of pageantry and dress of course |} verhit 
} ) m with the Puritans, who, widely as they differed in s 

res ts ! + themsely W Ul Li l 

kK of dlotalism, s 4 ital i ‘ 

hom +28 did not musly b - 
copate which, as congenial to monar - 
turin: f ver serupled to insult, bully ra he 
eond 1. of the state Chureh during her reign anp to have been 
wretched both in a material and in a spiritual point of view ; nor was life 


ised into these dry bones till Laud came and infused life of 





rtain kind with a ve 


1e defence of the 


ngeance, 
» Elizabethan system, if there is any, must rest on 


It may be pleaded that the system, combining 


Prot 


boly, at least to all except the two extremes, and thus held together the 


ion Catholicism with mething to every- 


estantism, gave s 


MCS OL & Ver 


‘y divided nation in face of a great national peril. 
to which Mr. ILopkins should have paid more attention 


ul satisfactorily with the whole case. It ean hardly be 


side by 


urifans almost without exception were as much in favor of a national 


met on the Puritan insisting on the principle of religious liberty. 


ch as the Que Catholie 


i m of re 


n or as any power, and a national church is a 





ious liberty, though it may not go the length of enforcing 
y with the faggot. When the Puritan régime eame, it was by no 
‘livious liberty even for Protestants, much 


Angeli 


ieans, though during the Protectoraie it 


less for Roman 


Romanizing 





ized by the personal influence of its large-minded and 


the matter from the most secular 


point of view, it seems clear that Elizabeth, in her passion for supremacy and 


= 
even looking at 





On the other 


of her ecclesiastical system— went far beyond 
l the real interest lier suppression 
! 


S$ Was the 


of her own policy. 


of the preacher mere dict 


ite of her own arbitrary temper. Not only 
did Grindal,the Archbishop of Canterbury, to his great credit, oppose her on 
this point, and endure for doing so the effects of her termagant displeasure, 


but Burleigh and Bacon, two cool-headed statesmen if ever there were 


th, took the same view as Grindal. A policy which degrades religion into 
an engine of state is in a poor way when it is condemned even by the wisest 
and most worldly of politicians. 

Dean ilook, in t 


* Lives of the Archbish Ips of Canterbury. 
the bulk of the l 


he voluminous Anglican pamphlet which he styles the 
is always impressing on us that 
her Roman Catholics 


1, is that the 


English 


people at this time were neit 


r Protestants, but ** ¢ 





n we apprenen 

bulk of the people, afier all the revolutions and counter-revolutions they 
had gone through, had been left with hardly any religion at all. ‘The only 
spiritual life in England, excepting Ultramontanism, was that of Puritan- 
ism. which rapidly drew into it all the highest elements of the nation. The 


ceneral life an 


l creatine 


and 


ss of England in Elizabeth’s time were Vuritan. 


Phe energy public spirit of the Ilouse of Commons were Puritan. 


lsingham and all the greatest statesmen were Puritan. Maritime ad- 


venture, so far as it had a religious cast, was Puritan. Puritanism saved 


England from Spain, and would have saved her far more speedily and sig- 


I out of the way and 


peen 


11 


nally 


if Elizabeth, with her half-hearte:tness, had 
of the 
would Eagland have been more easily saved, but far greater results would 


the ruler English councils had been a Puritan chief. Not only 
] landers as well 
Rome. It 


n secured to Pro- 


in all probability have been achieved upon the Continent. 
as Holland would have been permanently rescued from Spain and 
is not unlikely that a definitive triumph would have be« 
testantism in France. We know that to *‘ Positivists” as well as to Romar 


Catholics the triumph of Protestantism in France 
fact, that 


of ¢ 
ics are sometimes inclined to devise 
‘w. Dat history is ordinaril 


appears the most cisas- 
Positivists as 


tlie massacre 


mitingencies ; so disastrous, in well «s 


a Soe 
excuses Lor 


y written on the hypothesis 
Learue was desirable 


Philip IL. and the for hu- 


Anglicans are naturally inclined to represent the Elizabethan settlement 








{ 1@ Work of the Magiish Church and nation. But it appears to have been 
the personal work of Hiizabeth, as far as any system can be the work of an 
vdividual mind, She framed it ‘in the dormant privy council of her own 
royal breast,” with the aid only of a few advisers entirely submissive to 
her will, and then imposed it upon the representatives of the Church and 
the nation. Sach being ifs origin, it is preposterous to suppose that it could 
way challenge the reve 2 of religious men. Palpabie novelty and 





rariness as palpable were fatal to it, apart from the personal character of 


‘ism may plausibly lay 


ye 





its author. Roman Catho claim to immemorial an- 























tiquit Its origin, if known to the learned, is at least not visible to all 

Superstition may worship a Nile the source of which is beyond its ken 

superstition itself will hardly worship a Nile the sourze of which is in the 
1d ben iv Perhaps no more t ae ae | L ¢ na eve m 

upon humanity than Elizabeth’s demand for submission to a spiritual 

system of h mposition. Mr. [Lopiins has hardly sp 

severity of the coarseness and virulence of the irtin M 


though he passes a formal condemnation upon them. 





Puritanism, and one which continues to exist 


side of 


history of the party. But, on the other hand, it must be owned that to be 





persecuted by a hierarchy so palpably devoid of spiritual authority as the 
hierarehy set up by the will of Elizabeth, was enough to provoke beyond en- 
durance a temper far more meek than that of the ordinary Puritan, espe- 
cially as the Queen herself treated with the grossest indignity the bishops 
through whom she exercised her insolent domination over the consciences of 
the people. 

Nor has the subsequent history of the curious compound of Catholicism 
and Protestantism set up by Elizabeth and resisted by the Puritans been such 
as to ratify the sagacity of its foundress or to stamp its opponents with the 
guilt of needless schism and unprovoked rebellion. Its heterogeneous and 
contradictory parts have never coalesced. Sacerdotalism and Anti-Sacerdo- 
talism, Sacramentalism and Anti-Sacramentalism, clamp and hammer them 
Laud and the 
civil war were the natural and almost immediateou tgrowth of the essen- 
tially Popish elements which the Puritans, one and all, strove to eliminate 


together as you may, never have united and never can unite. 


from the national religion, and which Elizabeth was determined to retain. 


Nor did the antagonism end with the civil war and its immediate conse- 


quences. The Anglican Establishment has never enjoyed any peace but 


that of occasional torpor. Whenever there has been spiritual life in her the 
conflict between the party generated by her ‘ Calvinistic Articles” and the 
party generated by her ** Popish Liturgy ” has been renewed. It is raging 
at this hour, not only in the Established Church of England but where- 
ever Anglicanism exists. 

What is quite certain is that Elizabeth by her hatred and persecution of 
the Puritans sowed, as we have said, the seed of which the Stuarts rr aped 
James I. was a weak man, with the same autocratic 


the harvest. and 


hierarchical propensities as Elizabeth, and certainly not fitted to improve 
an untoward situation ; but in justice to him it must be remembered that 
he inherited from his predecessor an almost hopeless quarrel with a party 
which was the very core of the nation. 
the head 


have avert 


A Puritan king, putting himself at 
of his people and embodying their dominant tendencies, micht 
| Had Prince Henry 


lived and fulfilled his early promise he would probably have played that 


i the fatal collision and saved the throne. 


part with immense advantage to England and to Europe. But he would 
The natural course of things was from 
Whitgift to Laud, from Elizabeth to Charles I., and from the cutting off 


have been a happy accident. 


by Elizabeth of Puritans’ hands to the cutting off by Puritans of Charles's 
head. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 


of the fact to feel sure that this is the work of an inexperienced hand. 

It was written, we are told in the dedication, ‘‘in leisure hours while seck- 
ing rest from arduous labors on the Bench,” and there are signs that the 
writer found he had undertaken a heavier task than he at first imagined. if 
we may judge from his continually spurring the flagging interest by vague 
questionings and despairing ejaculations ; as, for instance, ‘The last year 
Will it ever come to him ? Will he ever enjoy it 2?) Will 

he renew again the bright life at college and meet his associates there 2? The 
oracle is dumb, and only answers—will he ?” which is very well for adumb 


oracle. 


RITE reader of ‘Clare Lincoln’ does not need the author's asseverations 


of the course ! 


Richard Pembroke, the hero, is the descendant of a long line of 


** Clare Lincoln: a Novel. By DeciusS. Wade.’ Cambridge: Printed at the 
tiverside Press. 1876. 
‘At the Councillor's; or, A Nameless History. 3y E. Marlitt. Trenslated 
— the German by Mrs. 4. L. Wister.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
540, 
‘The Three Brides. By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’ ete.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 
‘The Dwellers in Five-Sisters Court. By H. E. Scudder.’ New York: 
& Houghton ; Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1876 
‘The Merchant's Wife; or, He Blundered. A Political Romance of our own 
Day, and other Miscellanies. By ‘A Looker-on here in Vienna.’ Boston : 
Printed forthe Author. 1876. 
‘ Theophilus and Others. By Mary Mapes Dodge, author of ‘Hans Brinker : 
or, The Silver Skates,’ etc.’ New York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1576 
* Phebe, Junior. A Last Chronicle of Carlingford. By Mrs. Oliphant, author 
of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘ Innocent,’ etc., ete.’ New York: Harper & Bros 
1876. 
‘ The Two Destinies: a Romance. 
in White,’ ‘ Armadale,’ etc.’ 


Hurd 


3y Wilkie Collins, anthor of ‘ The Woman 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 1876. 
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Pembrokes who have ed in their homeste 1 New Lag { 
early ¢ ] nial t s l} i ! ul m l i a 
on the f; mily estate Whi rth ns th ! iA t s 
( j } } 
of thirt« Ww n . he { 3 
marries. By a sin ( 
P H ho L ‘ = \ { 
given to the v ti by the in i 
In the sh ne of an { npt to ou rf l i i 
villa” in Jamaica Plain, near B ! \ ; 
is the report of a conversation in Beriin i is \ 
was shown “the beauty of a well-balanced, 
characters ‘‘ came forward as the champion Auerb 
that Dickens had written noihing to surp | 
ly American, put in a i \ | ‘ \ 
qua the other writings of th | 
or iowever, ran away with h 
er be impossible to discuss novels on 
cure While the plot is feeble, the convers a 
and unnatural, and on page 170 are to be found : words as **illy’ { 
‘*revelator.” In short, there are far better occupation 
than writing or reading novels like * Clare Li i 

In * At the Councillor’s’ Miss Marlitt has 1 ve 
former agreeable skill, and she has given us a nt co “ 
with the best she has already written, while it is far | r than \ 
She always runs the risk of overdoing whatever she takes tn hand, We 
erating the goodness of her heroes and heroines, i the \ \ eg 


wicked ones ; but if we overlook this fault, we tind her capabh 





ing the reader and of giving a fair picture of German life. On this i 
she has drawn upon her experience of the turmoil 1 has arisen 

native country since the late war with France, and has show 

ance caused by the new sudden gain and sudd my | . 
cillor himself does not belong to one of the fine t families, but spi f 
that he accumulates a large fortune and illustra vt ni 
those of his class who are put on horseback, by 1 f 

liar direction, expediting his journey by the awful ex of dynamite 
The main interest of the book lies n 1 him 1 » itty, 
who is young, rich, han faseina 1 in 
the silent, uncomp ing, but Dr. Bruck. 1 who long 
time engaged to Brack 1 very vous 5 vd is the 
object of the utmost virulence on the part ¢ { t buth She 
gressively wicked ; and this exaggeration is the 1 to be regretted 
beeanse she is a well har r who \ l tol 





carefully drawn to be really impressive. As it is, however, s 





bold a coquette, so exc ssively worldly, that, w 1 | VIN si Ss ded, 
she becomes an impossible person. he oth y Ss are well drawn 
and it is not often that the reader finds in a German novel so many that 
are life-like characters, and a tolerably comp l rt well handled 
The reader will heartily sympathize with the confusion of the mother-in- 


law who had to encounter the three brides at once in 
that name. and he will share the difficulty she must have had in distinguish- 
When 
however, the difficulty is over, and there can no longer be any possible mis- 
take about them. 
Anne’s solemnity are all clearly marked, and let 


their 
tii@ha 


ing Cecil from Rosamond and Anne. 
Cecil's priggishness, 


citement which Miss Yonge’s readers know so well and adm‘re so much. It 
is superiluous to say that- this never amounts to hilarity ; at the m there 
is a faint echo of high spirits in the liveliest scenes in which 


people appear. Any litt] Nd Adam, h 
The yaren 


these young 
wever, seems like 
» in their pallid, bloodless characters. **earnest,” 
like Mrs. Whitney's youthful 
way, and the 


Rosamond, and Lady Tyrrell 


serious crime 





heroes and heroines; they are genteel in asimple, 
rustic And yet there is a dash of coquetry in 
» flirt, but 


savy with the abundance of their 


re they stop. 


their motions are lan- 





guid and the air th 








social duties, th ties to the rector, to the poor whom they aid 


with elegant patronage, and to their friends whom they see at archery-meet- 
ngs, ete. It would bi 


Ye ne’s n 


t 

i » absurd to criticise the social customs described in Miss 

i hese people lead is so dull, their interests are so 

howing photographs to their visitors, that when the 
it last 

there will bea *‘ new deal,” and that 

ility will be thrust 


> I 
more or less hidden beneath copious records of talk 


etiv, they are 


t 
fever which occasionally makes its appearance in her stories is at an- 
nounced, we rejoice and think that soon 


ill ’ 





a certain amount of tiresome respectab out of the book. 


This 


heaviness is 





which is certainly lifelike, but, like the talk of the vast majority of the hn- 














a 
i ntti = 
! i ii! devi 
tia | | between her 
| lt part « a 
k i d th 5 al 
( il But at th 
pa he ways 
t t \ while for 
told ! to f ny warm sympathy 
: : tten a novei—‘‘a p il ro- 
f 1 he tells us how a merchant blundered. 
l i iny i but i sat home, in the manae- 
he fell into trouble In telling his stor 
i ‘ eof Fre h words id phra I quote 
tw fl | ul poetry, and as for asterisks, 
‘ | with them. The merchant, to make 
in t \ n short was the poss r of enormous 
! ( n, the girl he loved, he married another 
{ t I became a missionary in Japan ; his wife 
ce way, and, afte iring a divoree, married 
Lp ly person.” The moral of the story is, 
! 1 | women inasphere best suited to thei 
This startling fact is further illustrated by 
! hare also the subject of some appended 
he f ve as an example of this writer’s views : ‘* As 
| ross 1 N unset waters will sooner or later be felt 
{ iz in at Cow oa Princess de Metternick (s: 
he kilt of her walking-dress, or despoil note-paper and 
wi mon um, and, before the season is over, Ameri 
papers will | ld Lowell factory-girls and Western farmers’ 
y t if th to remain @ la med’; and we 
l luminated with monograms, or ob 
mon | rs’ cart they stop at our arer-doors.” 
y VI ich a bool this may be questioned even 
M Dod | nd Othe snot fairly a me is a col- 
! k id it is, with the exeeption of ‘ Pha! 
f t ! ising book of our whole list. It is full of 
la c { e at times signs of watering the jokes, 
} l f ! hes which is not entertaining. The first 
l long ( Dobhs’s H > is a fair sample of Mrs. Dodge's 
1 its derision of the ker after pl ire in the country. But 
rl ie be Miss Malo mm the Chinese Question,’ which first 
ired, if ire not mistaken 1 St. Nicholas. ‘Our Debating 
ty Skel 1’ also shows how a good story ean be well told. The book 
ot one of great importance, and the humor is of an irresponsible kind 
s not strike very deep, but it is always invocent and agreeable. 
When Mrs. Oliphant writes about young girls she is sure to be enter 
sing, and generally she shows herself in her best novels a worthy fol- 
ver of Miss Austen, while there is hardly one, even of those most hastily 
ito which she does not put some few pages of such simplicity and 
a 1ess thet the reader wonders why all domestic tales are 
like hers. She is one of the most industrious of novel-writers, and fre- 
\ } two or three books on the stocks at onee, so that it is no 
er that ( 1 exeeution is often lacking. ‘ Phebe, Junior,’ shows 
» ti . vl the faults of Mrs. Oliphant. Th is a great 
Phoebe herself .is well drawn, and all of the 
I | her voung sister is well described. The diffe- 
the f ' en 1¢ of whom is a Noneonformist while 
Chur set bef us in a most lifelike way. But 
t nsh of the whole story. Why should 
man s loes ? That termination is a very 
intended for satire, it is too suddenly 
l i sure of the intention. We become too 
| fat 1, with all her fault hie seams too 
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S a » choose such a fate of her own free will. Still, Mrs. Oli- 
}) t know r public better than we do, and she may be right. 

im °F Two Destinies’ Mr. Wilkie Collins solves a rather diMicult 

ist-stories, like those which abound in Mr. Robert 

Dale O ls on the Boundary of Another World,’ to practical 

( n of a novel. Mr. George Germ > has tl ine. 

ul that he has th of second i \ ch of 

( » to 1 in his love affairs. fe pays « vi how- 

| ng even the usual amount of common sense, so that n the 

nt is closed most readers will see but little reason for envying him his 

exceptional quality. The girl whom he loved when he was thirteen and she 

ten flirts with him in his mysterious visions, and finally he marries her— 

probably, if he has an eye tothe main chance, to start in life as a spiritual 


medium, a position for which he is well adapted by nature. It is strange to 
noti with all the supernatural communications Mr. Collins has breucht 
into his novel, that he has made them no more alarming than telegraphic 
m ges, Which they resemble in brevity and obscurity. 


The Students E 3y Charles I. Pearson, M.A., late 
l’ellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and some time Professor of Modern His- 
and Herbert A. Strong, M.A., Oxon., 
(Mel 


gli ch (Frammar, 


torv in King’s College, London ; 


Professor of Classies in the University of Melbourne. bourne : S:muel 


Mullen. 1876. 12mo, pp. 156.)\—We have from Australia an admirable 
little manual of English grammar, by the historian, C. H. Pearson, and 
Prof. Strong, of Melbourne. There is the same freshness about it that we 


have 


book in whi 


teristic of Mr. Pearson’s historical style : it is a 


remarked as charac 
h ene who opens it at random reads on because he finds it in- 
teresting as well as profitable. It is intelligible for any one that 


enough to study English grammar at all—by which we do not 


dren—and is at the same time full of instruction for those who think they 
know the subject already. Perhaps the most original feature of this gram- 
mar is found in the conjuzation of the verb, in which the use of auxiliaries 


‘xtended far bevond what we have ever seen in @ paradigm. 


ited, 


Is ¢ 


For 2 para- 
digm to be re 


g res 


it must be bewildering beyond measure, with its fut 


l, 


pur 
i 


tives of freedom, p ssibility, obligation 


pose, circumstance, duty, and necessity, and its subjunc- 
| purpose ; but do not 
pose it is intended to be learned by rote, and, as an analysis 
i All parts of speech and all disti 


» ant We 


sun- 
i 


of the uses of 


auxiliaries, it is ve 





ry instructive. 





y° 


terms and words of grammar are analyzed with the same originality and 


acuteness. It is not to be expected that the analys’s should in all cases be found 
equally satisfactory by every one. We question, for example, the correct- 


ness of referring all the uses of *‘ of” (p. 99) to its partitive force ; as well 
renitive 


g primarily a partitive case, 
defect in the book that, while Anglo-Saxon is 


make the Latin By the way, we must 


think it a recly introduced, 
and German and French occasionally, by way of illustration or derivation, 
Latin is wholly ignored. No doubt English grammar has suffered seriously 
from too much reference to the Latin, but the opposite fault we think 
equally bad. Again, we doubt whether, in the phrase ‘‘after Titiens (?)” 
we have the idea “holding Titiens before one, and copying him,” but 
rather the simpler idea of following. On page 54 we find a sentence that 
we cannot understand : ‘‘that is the Anglo-Saxon Neuter of the Demon- 
strative Pronoun, and whom is the Anglo-Saxon form, but follows the 

We should have been glad, on page 59, to have a fuller 
discussion of the distinction between ‘‘some” and “any,” a distinction 
which is the despair of foreigners. In the definition of ‘‘ concrete” (p. 21) 
it would have been well to mention that adjectives give the concrete force 
of qualities, as distinguished from abstract nouns. If we are not mistaken, 
‘* Walloon ” should be added (p. 10) to the words cognate to ** Welsh”; and 
in speaking of ‘‘ worth” (p. 77)—‘‘ woe worth the chase "—its relationship 
to the German rerden should be noticed. 


French analogy.” 
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